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nd it came to pass in those days, that 

there went out a decree from Caesar 

Augustus, that all the world should be 

e taxed. (And this taxing was first made 

when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) And all 
went to be taxed, every one into his own city. 

And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of 
the City of Nazareth, into Judea, unto the City of 
David, which is called Bethlehem; (because he was 
of the house and lineage of David:) to be taxed 
with Mary his espoused wife, being great with 
child. 

And so it was, that while they were there, the 
days were accomplished that she should be de 
livered. And she brought forth her first born son, 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn 

And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. And, lo, the ange! of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this 
day in the City of David a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, and say- 
ing, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
Peace, good will toward men 

Luke 2:1-14 
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ACCIDENT and SICKNESS INSURANCE 


1 Pays members weekly salary while disabled 

* PLUS generous Hospital-Surgical allowance 
PLUS up to $10,000 for major medical ex- 
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FLES TEACHING METHODS 


A helpful guide, “Modern Foreign 
Language in the Elementary School, 
Teaching Techniques,” has been pre- 
pared by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation. The 65-page booklet sug- 
gests many useful ideas for estab- 
lishing an effective FLES program. 

Copies are available from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 45 cents. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES 


The many uses and applications of 
atomic energy in peacetime are ex- 
plained in “A World Within A 
World.” The well-illustrated booklet 
shows the impact of atomic energy 
on our economy. 

Write for copies to the Public Re- 
lations Department, Allied Chem- 
ical, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New 
York. 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Elementary teachers can _ select 
from 1,298 titles in the 1960 “Guide 
to Free Curriculum Materials.” Book- 
lets, pamphlets and other instruc- 
tional articles are available on sci- 
ence, health, fine arts, business, 
hobbies, home economics and in many 
other areas. 

Write for copies to the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin. Cost, $7.50. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Copies of the booklet on “Teaching 
World Understanding in Secondary 
Schools” which discusses methods of 
instruction for international under- 
standing are available free from Dr: 
Leslie Anders, Associate Professor of 
History, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Missouri. A simi- 
lar manual on the elementary level 
previously cited in this column is also 
Available. 


EDUCATORS AND ATOMS 

“The Educator ... and the Atom,” 
a 46-page booklet, reviews progress 
in nuclear training as discussed in 
January, 1960, at a symposium in 
New York City. It reports on the 
use of radioisotopes in high schools 
and colleges, federal financial assis- 
tance and experiments and labora- 
tory techniques with radioisotopes. 

Copies may be obtained from Baird- 
Atomic, Inc., 33 University Road, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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HISTORICAL PROGRAMS 
SCHEDULED IN ST. LOUIS 


A series of educational programs 
on Saturday mornings and at ar- 
ranged times is being presented by 
the Missouri Historical Society in the 
Jefferson Memorial Building in For- 
est Park, St. Louis. Sponsored by 
the Fam®us-Barr Company, the pro- 
grams are free to school classes, 
scout troops and high school groups. 

Subjects include such things as Co- 
lonial St. Louis, the Civil War, In- 
dian adventures, old fire engines and 
Davy Crockett. 

For appointments call PA 17-9265 
a week in advance of desired time. 


HOME EC. FILMSTRIP 


“Education in Essentials — The 
Story of Home Economics in Our 
Schools,” is a full-color, 35 mm film- 
strip with 33 1/3 rpm record co- 
sponsored by the American Home 
Economics Association and The Pills- 
bury Company. 

In the filmstrip a school board dis- 
cusses why home economics is essen- 
tial to all young women, whether or 
not they go to college, and its place 
in our schools. The contribution of 
home economics to education is ex- 
plained and professional home eco- 
nomics careers are discussed. 

Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Junior Home Service Center, 
The Pillsbury Company, Minneapolis 
2, Minn. Cost, $2.90. Make checks 
payable to The Pillsbury Company. 


U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Recent recommendations on United 
States Foreign policy, contained in 
studies made independently and at 
different times by the country’s major 
planning groups, became available to 
the public for the first time in a 
single paperback booklet published 
July 20 by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 

The 96-page booklet opens with a 
description of the basic themes of all 
the individual studies and develops the 
six areas common to most of the re- 
ports, namely: The Communist world, 
Western Europe, Middle East, under- 
developed areas, foreign economic 
policy and defense and disarmament. 

Information on single copies or bulk 
orders can be obtained on request 
from: Headlines, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, Inc., 345 East 46th St., N. 
Z. 24, FZ. 


UNIVERSITY-NORMANDY 
RECEIVE AWARD 

The University of Missouri and the 
Normandy School District have been 
given an Action in Education award 
by “Better Homes and Gardens.”’ The 
citation is in honor of the new Uni- 
versity Residence Center in the for- 
mer Bellerive Country Club. 

The October issue of the magazine 
carried stories about fifty such 
awards to “recognize and stimulate 
local action for the improvement of 
schools.” 


LUNCH PERIODS BEGIN 
EVERY THREE MINUTES 
IN KIRKSVILLE SCHOOL 

On September 6, 1960, senior high 
students of Kirksville moved into a 
new million-dollar building on a 35- 
acre tract at the edge of the city 

Among the outstanding features of 
this building is the central kitchen in 
which lunches are prepared for the 
high school, four elementary schools 
and the junior high school. A total of 
between 1,700 and 1,800 students are 
served from the central kitchen 

Senior High Principal Kenneth J 
Smith and the faculty have estab- 
lished a new method of serving senior 
high students. 

The lunch period is from 11:30 to 
1:00. This is the fourth period, of 
which 30 minutes is spent in the cafe- 
torium and 60 minutes in the class- 
room. Each teacher has a schedule 
containing her name, the name of her 
class, the time of leaving the class- 
room and time of leaving the cafe- 
torium (a multiple purpose room) 
The schedule varies with the class 
sizes, but on an average there is a 
class entering and leaving the cafe- 
torium every three minutes 

All classrooms and the cafetorium 
have clocks that are synchronized 
each hour by a master clock. The 
fourth hour world history class, for 
example, leaves the room at 12:01 
p.m. under the supervision of the 
teacher and goes directly to the cafe- 
torium. After eating, and at the ap- 
pointed time, 12:31 p.m., the teacher 
takes her tray to the clean-up counter 
and immediately her students follow 
this example. They then return to 
their room as a group to complete 
their class period. 

Students are free to take seats 
with whomever they choose. The 
teachers have a separate table where 
they eat together as a group. Super- 
vision by cafetorium supervisors re- 
lieves the teachers of this duty. 

The plan has helped in the following 
ways: 

1. Eliminated student lines, as 
there are never more than 30-75 
students being served at one 
time. 

2. Eliminated peak loads on the 
serving line which results in a 
saving to the school district. 

3. Eliminated disciplinary problems 
by keeping the students under 
the supervision of the teacher 
to and from the cafetorium. 











The book that 


made it possible 





Earth Science — The World 
We Live In, by Namowitz 
and Stone, is the book that 
made possible the explosive 
growth of earth science 
courses across the country. 
Clearly written and hand- 
somely illustrated, it is being 
used both as a substitute for 
8th or 9th grade general sci- 
ence and as an advanced 
text for students who do not 
take physics or chemistry. 


We will be happy to send 
you, upon request, a detailed 
description of Earth Science 
—The World We Live In and 
a complete catalog of Van 
Nostrand books for high 
schools. 


Van Nostrand 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 




















NE, WW FACULTY 


ANDERSON 

Leona Lee, Florene Gideon, Ken- 
neth Roach. 
CARUTHERSVILLE 

Nancy Foster, Flora O’Connor, 
Shirley Callens, Mary Ouzts, Jimmy 
Callens, Stanley Stanton, Maurine 
Dobbs, Eugene Ouzts, Richard Smith, 
James Hughey, Gerald Corbin, Willie 
Taylor, Jr., Katheryn Spore, Pauline 
Emmons, Mildred Lunderman, Wal- 
lace Bobo, Jr., Clayborn Jacobs, Jr. 
CHARLESTON 

Elementary: Delores M. Warner, 
Arlean McLean Wilson, Ruth Ellen 
Harrington, Georgia Beale Lincoln, 
Macy Dodd Austin, Althea Burke 
Dodson. 

High School: Halton Chariton, A. 
Herbert Marshall, Otis J. Smith, Ron- 
ald H. Pilz, Harold D. Vaughn, Bill 
Hodges, Margaret L. House. 


CLARENCE 
Frances Kinsella, Joan Hutton, 
Charles Taylor, Noreen Worland, 


Mary Walton, Donald Jackson, David 
Doctorian, Joseph Raymond Kinsella. 
COLUMBIA 

Elementary: Mrs. Joan Soldin, Mrs. 
Celeste Elizabeth Groce, Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Gilbert, Mrs. Verna Perry. 

High School: Charles C. Campbell, 
BI; Mrs. Virginia Didkerman, B; Mrs. 
Peggy Mitchell, music. 
ELKHORN R-VII 

Peggy Jo Buddenberg, Emma Lou 
Chandler, Waldena Isley, Charlene 
Bates, Mary Ann Bollinger, Virginia 
Bryan, Wendell Williams, Principal. 
EUREKA R-VI 

Elementary: Samuel Cleveland, 
Harold Dunn, Darlene Borcherding, 
Grace P. Larson, Shirlee Mercer, Jean 
Wallach, Nancy Gourley, Alice Click, 
Marah Flanagan, Jerilyn Moser, Hilda 
Giebler, James McDonald, Laura Sue 
Pearson, Pauline Lee, Bernice Dou- 


gan, Gloria Eickmeyer, Eugenia 
Flanagan, Mary Lawson, Lucille 
Jackson, Charles Mercer, Carolyn 


Picker, Donna Sue Simpson, Augusta 
Souders. 

High School: Kenneth Bodart, Rob- 
ert Betts, Norma Nixon, Priscilla 
Misemer, Raymond Eickmeyer, Ralph 
Cox, H. Ray Brueseke, Linda Bar- 
row, Jack Zitman, James Moranville, 
Carl Hoffman, Thomas Fisher, Donna 


Fisher, Charles McDonald, Frieda 
Kessinger, Brenda Sue Carver, Art 
Keller, Principal. 
GAINESVILLE 

Elementary: Phyllis Delp. 

High School: Noel Jones, David 
Alspaugh. 
HUMANSVILLE 


Mrs. Cecil Shelton, Kenneth Kelt- 
ner, George Robertson. 


JOPLIN 

Elementary: Connie Jeans, J. Mer- 
rell Junkins, Norma Drake, Lois Orr, 
Sybil Jobe, Geneva Wilks, Mary 
Louise Williams, Betty Jane Allison, 
Kay Lynne Massine, Vera I. Goodwin, 


SCHOOL 


Rae Ann Sramek, Virginia L. Long, 
Emily Ann Hales, Rosalie Chambers, 
Lou Ann Stewart, Louise Kiser, Jack 
Gregory, Frances Frazier. 

Junior High: Patricia Ann Ander- 
son, Jack R. Gosnell, Mary Margaret 
Dagley, Annetta E. Strong, Imogene 
Wise, Irene Lawson, Richard D. Wag- 
goner, Judith Waggoner, Marilyn Kay 
Holsinger. 

Senior High: Joseph R. Anderson, 
Nadine McCarter, Janet Sue Carson, 
Elmer V. Thomas. 

Junior College: Paul E. Jensen. 
LAWSON 

Elementary: Marie Craig, 
Pierce, Lola Moore. 

High School: Jack Cummins. 
LEE’S SUMMIT 

Janice Baker, Virgie Boler, Denece 
Crabtree, James Eskew, Diane Heath, 
Itrice Eubanks, Cara Jamieson, Lyle 
Jones, Marjorie Lambert, Alma Lien, 
Dorothy Mann, Ruth Massey, Carolyn 
Mills, Norella Palmer, Robert Palmer, 


Marie 


Frances Shirck, Naomi Spring, Linda ; 


Stewart, Olli Vallanne, Bill VanPelt, 
Patricia VanPelt, Gwendolyn Winans, 
Nelle Jones. 
LIBERAL 

Elementary: Ethel Irwin, Vernita 
Caspari, Roy Sprenkle. 

High School: Edith Compton, Carol 
Roseboom, Tony Dubray. 
MALTA BEND 

Ernest O’Donnell, Wade McLain, 
Armin Ciersdorff, Mary Griffis. 
MARYVILLE 

Robert P. Bruch, Mrs. Wayne 
Colburn, Mrs. J. Weldon Whan, Fred 
P. Fuhr, Charles Gorton, Beverly Mc- 
Kay, Mrs. Patrick S. Price, Lee T. 


Schneider, Mrs. Aaron Thompson, 
Mrs. Donald Cox, Mrs. Ed Wohlford. 
MILAN 

Bill Carter, Rose King, Shirley 
Perkins, Christine Houston. 
MONROE CITY 


Fred Merrell, Paul Lebeck. 
NEW MADRID R-VI 

Elementary: Harold Selby. 

High School: Helen White, Loretta 
Webb. 
SOUTH NODAWAY R-IV 

Mrs. Luther Belcher, Larry Brown, 
D. C. Kokensparger, Tom Dolph, John 
Booth, Mrs. George Rose. 


SHELBINA 

Jimmie Davenport, Bill Miles, Jay 
Robinson, John Nichols, Bessie 
Staggs, Darrel Hammer, Richard 
Hurley, Roberta Hagmaier, Virginia 
Drake. 


WARRENSBURG 

Stanley Lebow, Irene Visser, Louise 
Mayfield, Phyllis Hale, O. E. Jordon, 
John Murphy, Wm. Travis Moore, 
Marion Swisher, Sue Stewart, Hubert 
Fisher, Paul Richardson, Beverly Al- 
lison, Victor Luetkemeyer, Mary Alice 
Moore, Nancy H. Rutherford, Mar- 
ilyn Yocum, Lon Larson. 


WEST PLAINS 

Louis H. Banker, Beulah F. Briscoe, 
Richard J. Fleming, Norma Goodwin, 
Louella Hensley, Kathryn Hogan, 
Rose L. Robohm, J. Marvin Wheeler, 
Janice Yancey. 
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Photo by Massie 


Miss Adah Peckenpaugh, Esq., holds 
the black cane presented her by Gov. 
James T. Blair when she was com- 
missioned a “Missouri Squire.” 


Adah Peckenpaugh 
Commissioned As Squire 


MSTA President Adah Pecken- 
paugh and nine other Missourians 
were commissioned “Missouri Squires” 
Oct. 6 by Gov. James T. Blair at 
a luncheon in the Governor’s Mansion. 

Former President Harry S. Truman 
was honored among those “who have 
achieved greatness in their home com- 
munities, the state or nation, and who 
have enhanced the history, honor and 
prestige of their state.” 

Governor Blair presented parch- 
ment scrolls, black canes topped with 
the great seal of the state of Mis- 
souri and hawthorn lapel buttons sym- 
bolic of the honor to the following 
persons: Thomas Hart Benton, Kan- 
sas City, artist; U. S. Congressman 
Clarence Cannon, Elsberry; Tilgh- 
man R. Cloud, Pleasant Hill, co-pub- 
lisher of the “Pleasant Hill Times”; 
State Senator Michael Kinney, St. 
Louis, legislator; Stan Musial, St. 
Louis, baseball player; Roy Roberts, 
Kansas City, general manager, “Kan- 
sas City Star”; Francis Smith, St. 
Joseph, attorney, chm. of Missouri 
State Mental Health Comm.; Ethan 
A. H. Shepley, St. Louis, lawyer, 
Chancellor of Washington University; 
Mr. Truman and Miss Peckenpaugh. 

Miss Peckenpaugh’s citation is for 
“her rare combination of talents in 
leading local and state-wide educa- 
tional organizations as well as tak- 
ing a personal interest in her stu- 
dents at Clinton High School since 
1935.” 

Governor Blair said he believed 
Missouri was the only state which 
recognized outstanding citizens in this 
Manner. The ten original “Squires” 
and those who may be honored later 
are entitled to append to their names 
the abbreviation, “Esq.”, and they 
Shall properly be addressed as 
“Squires.” 
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Savings 
HOME OFFICE, NEVADA, MO. 


ASSETS MORE THAN '/s BILLION! 











Largest in Missouri 4% 
Farm and Home has served more than three CURRENT 
generations of Missourians—including many DIVIDEND 
teachers and teacher organizations. Small COMPOUNDED 
or large savings accounts equally welcome. SEMIANNUALLY 

; ee EACH ACCOUNT 
And you can save entirely by mail, if you INSURED TO 
wish, with Farm and Home paying the post- $10,000 
age both ways. 





COMPLETE FACILITIES IN 17 MISSOURI CITIES 


*OFFICES — COLUMBIA, 913 East Broadway; KANSAS CITY, 1021 Grand; 
ST. LOUIS, Tenth and Locust; WEBSTER GROVES, Lockwood and Gray 


* AGENCIES—Clinton, Wm. R. Price, Agent; Joplin, Don R. Ault, Agent; Lamar, 
Pahlow and Pahliow Agency; Lee's Summit, Merrit Smith Agency; Marshall, 
VanDyke and Company; Mexico, The McMonigle Agency; St. Joseph, Howard 
Sisson Company; Sedalia, The VanWagner Agency; Springfield, Miller-Weaver 
Company; Stockton, C. E. Hendricks, Agent; Trenton, W. W. Alexander II, Agent 
Branson, The Branson Agency of Farm and Home. 
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WRITE FOR THE EXCITING 


56 p age book Sortes 
oF mavewrour's UNIQUE by Dr. Joe Underwood 


At Lastl—A simple device for helping 


travel plans. | [i020 ses StS 


their reading. An attractive, appealing 
WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- Record Form for student use. Students 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new . | il 4 wh h 

1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths will read voluntarily and record what they 


and rates to fit anyone's time and budget. With Mau- read. 

pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 

and safety with holiday companions whose interests Stimulates interest and enjoyment 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted lightens teacher load 


tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
WESTERN EUROPE 
@ Europe Traditional pilus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Getta, France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- LIST PRICE 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. = Denmark-Sweden-Nor- . 

way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of High School Form. .$7.00 per 100 net 


Available for two grade levels 








England-Wales-Scotland. Elementary Form. .$6.00 per 100 net 
EASTERN EUROPE AND USS eres é ‘ 
@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. On orders over 100 copies, 25% dis 
ws The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechosio- count to schools 

vakia, Poland. @ Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- ‘ coat 

tive year.) = Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- Write for Sample copies! 

panion Tours. @ Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 

hensive, 75 day. @ Collegiate/Teacher: Central All 4th and 5th Grade Teachers 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air , 

Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. = Cities of Central Asia: Know of our New History of Mo. 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 

Irkutsk in Siberia. # The Balkans Grand Adventure: “Our Home State,"’ by Karsch 
Berlin to istanbul plus Mediterranean and Daimatian : 

Coast cruise. Price $2.69 less school discount 

THE MIDDLE EAST : ald) 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- A new Teachers Manual available within 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 90 days—price approximately same as 
partures each month. text—-get your orders in for next semes 


FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel catalog see 
your Travel Agent or write now to Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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| MISSOURI LIBRARIANS 
| AID HAWAII ASSN. 
The MSTA Department of Librar- 


| ies assisted in the formation of the 
Hawaii School Library Association. 


Wilma Crain, St. Louis, president 
EVERY PAY DAY | of the Missouri Association, said her 
group furnished materials and infor- 
| mation concerning its constitution 


7 F ; ; and by-laws to the Hawaiian organi- 

You should set aside a portion in a Savings Account | zation. [] 
: : : A recent letter from Louetta 
with us—and build up a reserve for your retirement | Satu ‘Vien Beasint of the Mee 
—so you'll have not only the income from the Teach- in Honolulu, expressed appreciation 
. . . for this aid and reported on the 
ers Retirement Fund but the income on your Savings, spowtag Unveiy guia ts Riad 


to enable you to enjoy retirement. 


The sooner you start the larger the reserve will be 
and we'll help along each dividend time (end of June 


and December) with the earnings on your Savings f] 
Account. We're paying currently 4%4% per annum E wy *®, T Ss 
which is an excellent return on insured savings. Your _ ~~ A a Ff 


account is insured against loss by the Federal Savings 
oo. 


& Loan Insurance Corporation. Departinent of Classroom Teach- 
} ers, MSTA, Committee Workshop 
for selected committees, Hotel 


. . Governor, Jefferson City, Dec. 3, 
You can open the account by mail, make deposits and | —" . , 


withdrawals by mail, and we pay postage both ways. Southeast Missouri Administra- 
tors and Supervisors Conference, 


It's so easy. We are as near to you as you are to your | Cape Girardeau, Dec. 7, 1960 
sociation Conference, Palmer 
House, Chicago, December 27-29, 
| 1960 
| 28 Speech Association of America 
: . s : : Convention, St. Louis, Dec. 28-30, 
Write for our financial statement. Get acquainted with us. 1960 ‘ 
28 National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics Christmas Meeting, By Paul ‘ 
Tempe, Arizona, Dec. 28-30, 1960 


COMMUNITY FEDERAL SAVINGS ee 


| , : 
& LOAN ASSN. | sociation Convention in Columbia, 
| 
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" . pr? * absorbent rubber nose piece MARCH 

in eye protection: Ni streamined ends to 11 American Association of School Many 
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New 


direction 


By Paul Greene and Ray C. Mau!* 


Tue Curonic Prosiem of the teacher shortage is tak- 
ing on a new look. For the past twenty years the 
emphasis has been upon sheer numbers, often without 
regard to specific preparation for the work to be done. 
The growing demand for competence is shifting the 
emphasis to the selective needs of the various grade 
levels and teaching fields. 

Since the first Russian satellite three years ago, the 
cry has been for more and better teachers of physics, 
chemistry, mathematics and modern foreign languages. 
Critics within and outside the teaching profession have 
demanded vigorous steps. However, some students in 
small high schools have had little opportunity to take 
courses in these subjects. 

Many teachers trying to teach these subjects lack 
adequate preparation. The federal government, long 
loath to support public schools, has extended a hand 
through the National Defense Education Act by pro- 
viding instruction in summer institutes and also by pay- 
ing experienced teachers to attend. 

What about the other high school subjects—history, 
political science, business, home economics and voca- 
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Teacher Preparation 


tional education, health and the arts? What about that 
most fundamental subject, the native language arts? 

And finally, what about the teacher whose work must 
undergird all high school subjects, the elementary school 
teacher? 

Background 

It has been accepted for more than 30 years that the 
high school teacher should be a college graduate. Rising 
standards and formal salary schedules in the past 20 
years have encouraged graduate study so that more than 
one-third of the 525,000 public high school teachers now 
in service hold a master’s degree. Only during the past 
decade has the public begun to realize the task of the 
elementary school teacher is as complex, as demanding 

-that the need for carefully planned, comprehensive 
preparation is as great—as that of the high school 
teacher. 

Great strides have been made by the national and 
state commissions on teacher education and professional 
standards (TEPS), along with the state and local as- 
sociations. But some 200,000 persons now teaching in 


(See Teacher Preparation, page 22 
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The publications pictured on these two pages are available without cost — 
to all Association members. Lists of the recordings and film are provided — 
upon request. In addition, the Association purchases most of the NEA _ 

publications and makes them available to all members free of, charge. _ oes 







Missouri Journal of Education 
Quarterly bulletin 

School and Community 
Missouri and Her Children 
Missouri Education in National Review 











Your Association 
Free film service 
| Will Be An American Teacher 


Provisions Affecting Education from the 
State Constitutions of U. S. 
The State Constitution and Education 


The Missouri Schools and the War Effort 











Constitution Making in Missouri 
After High School? 


State Money for Public Schoals 
A Career In Teaching 
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Delegates Adopt Resolutions 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Kansas City, Nov. 2 


Democracy 


We affirm that the perpetuation of de- 
mocracy is dependent upon an educated 
citizenry; that the public schools con- 
tribute significantly to national unity, 
common purpose, and equality of op- 
portunity among our people and that 
education is the greatest constructive 
force at the disposal of democratic peo- 
ple for the solution of their problems. 


National Security 


We believe that our free public schools 
contribute immeasurably to our na- 
tional security by the development of 
moral stamina, physical vigor, mental 
health, scientific knowledge, basic tech- 
nical skills and civic competence of our 
citizens. Full preparedness requires 
that every youth reach maturity fully 
qualified for the duties of citizenship 
in peace or war. 


International Relations 


We pledge our support to the program 
of international cooperation determined 
by the action of Congress through vari- 
ous organizations, including the United 
Nations and UNESCO. We believe that 
American youth, as a part of their edu- 
cation for citizenship, should learn in 
school why their country has chosen 
to follow a policy of international co- 
operation, how that policy functions, 
and the significance of joining other 
sovereign nations as a member of the 
United Nations. We support the World 
Confederation of the Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession as an agency 
designed to promote international un- 
derstanding and a closer relationship 
vetween teachers in the different coun- 
tries. 

We favor the continued exchange of 
teachers and students between nations. 


Values in Education 


We affirm that the purpose of educa- 
tion is the development of each individ- 
ual for the fullest participation in the 
American democratic society; that soc- 
ial, civic, economic and _ vocational 
competencies are as important as aca- 
demic literacy. 

Moral, ethical and spiritual values have 
been from the first an indispensable 
and significant part of the program of 
the American public schools. We shall 
continue to employ every means pos- 
sible to dnstill high moral principles in 
our children and youth and join with 
the home, the church and all other con- 
structive community agencies for this 
purpose. 


Teacher Education 


The Association has recommended since 
1939 that the minimum education of 
beginning teachers be a baccalaureate 
degree. New certification policies of the 
State Board of Education effective July 
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1, 1961 provide that all new teachers 
entering the profession must have the 
baccalaureate degree. We commend the 
State Board of Education for this action 
and pledge our active support in inter- 
preting and implementing this improve- 
ment in certification standards. 

We recognize that the colleges and the 
universities and the public schools have 
a mutual concern in programs of teach- 
er education of the highest quality. The 
teaching profession in Missouri stands 
ready to cooperate with teacher educa- 
tion institutions in providing a variety 
of professional laboratory experiences, 
including student teaching, for pros- 
pective teachers, and encourages the 
public school systems of the state to 
offer their facilities for this important 
phase of teacher education. 

We further recommend: 

(a) That we continue to move toward 
the fifth year of cultural and profes- 
sional preparation for all teachers. 

(b) The encouragement of students 
with desirable personal traits, social 
understandings and high scholastic abil- 
ities to enter teaching as a profession. 
(c) That the program of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education be implemented. 

(d) That Missouri’s teacher-education 
schools and colleges be financed on a 
level that would provide salaries mak- 
ing it possible to secure the most de- 
sirable type of individual to instruct 
teachers. 

(e) A significant increase in the num- 
ber of public and private scholarships 
to enable competent young people to 
enter the teaching profession. 

(f) The establishment of Student Na- 
tional Education Association chapters 
in all institutions educating teachers 
and FTA clubs in high schools. 


Teacher Welfare 


To attract to and retain in teaching 
a sufficient number of professionally 
qualified teachers we recommend: 

(a) Salaries at the professional level 
for all Missouri teachers paid according 
to adopted salary schedules with an- 
nual increments based upon experience 
and training which recognize the 
services and responsibilities of teachers 
in comparison with those of other pro- 
fessions and which compensate for 
thorough professional education and in- 
service growth. An immediate and sig- 
nificant increase in teachers’ salaries 
throughout the state is our greatest 
need. 

(b) The provision of professional secur- 
ity through adequate provision for ten- 
ure and sick leave. 

(c) That sex, race or marital status 
not be a factor in the employment, 
placement and promotion of personnel. 
(d) Attention be given to the benefits 
to be derived from the establishment 
of policies of sabbatical leave. 

(e) That the MSTA goes on record in 
favor of teachers having time for lunch 
free from duties. 


Finance 


Mounting school enrollments, rising 
costs and the need of our citizens for 
the highest quality of educational pro. 
gram require that the financial support 
of schools from the_ kindergarten 
through college and university be in- 
creased substantially. 

We urge as a matter of primary im- 
portance the full financing of the school 
foundation program by the General As- 
sembly convening next January. 

To make it less difficult for local com- 
munities to provide funds for current 
operations, we recommend that the 
amount the board of education can levy 
without voter approval be increased, 
that there be no limit on the levy 
authorized by majority vote, and that 
such levy may be voted for a period 
of years in all school districts. 

To make it less difficult for local com- 
munities to vote bonds for school build- 
ings, we recommend that less than a 
two-thirds majority vote be required in 
voting bonds. 

We reaffirm that the continuation of 
our free nation and its strength and 
well-being depend on our system of 
free public education, placing on the 
federal government a joint responsi- 
bility with the state and local com- 
munity to provide adequate education 
for all. 

We recommend that the federal gov- 
ernment provide funds for the general 
support of education. Federal funds 
should be channeled through the reg- 
ularly constituted educational agencies 
in the several states and the states ac- 
cording to their individual needs should 
have freedom of choice in the use of 
such funds thereby preventing any 
semblance of federal control. 


Extension of Education 


We recognize the need for the further 
extension and development of kinder- 
garten education, junior colleges and 
adult education. 

The need for educational opportunity 
beyond the high school becomes in- 
creasingly acute in densely populated 
areas where an enormous increase in 
high school graduates is experienced 
each year. 


General Assembly 


Since the Missouri Constitution pro- 
vides that “the general assembly shall 
establish and maintain free public 
schools . . .” the General Assembly is 
all-important to education. For that 
reason the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation has always favored constitu- 
tional revision that would strengthen 
the General Assembly by making it 
possible to attract and retain able citi- 
zens as members. 

We therefore support Constitutional 
Amendment No. 2, to be voted on at 
the general election on November 8, 
1960, which would permit members of 
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the General Assembly to determine the 
legislative salary, with any change in 
salary to become effective for the suc- 
ceeding General Assembly, provide pay- 
ment for transportation to and from 
the members’ homes twice monthly 
during legislative sessions, extend the 
length of the regular session one month 
and provide fifteen days for enrolling, 
engrossing and signing of bills. 


Integration 


Missouri’s compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision relative to public schools 
continues to deserve and to receive 
national and international acclaim. We 
commend our pupils, teachers, boards 
of education, and patrons for this note- 
worthy achievement. It is our convic- 
tion that any problems relating to inte- 
gration can be solved by citizens of in- 
telligence and good will working to- 
gether for the good of all. 


Education of Exceptional Children 


Increasing recognition of our national 
dependence on the maximum develop- 
ment of the abilities of our most tal- 
ented youth, confirms the position of 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion concerning the education of the 
gifted during the past several years. In 
order that the potential leaders of our 
democracy may be fully developed, we 
reaffirm our recommendation that if- 
creased attention be given to the aca- 
demically talented. 


Instruction 


The Association encourages, experimen- 
tation pertaining to the development 
and utilization of new and improved 
instructional ideas, equipment and 
techniques. 

We would alert teachers and encour- 
age them to accept responsibility for 
keeping themselves abreast of the ac- 
celerated development in depth and 
breadth of knowledge. 


Professional Associations 


(a) We believe that every teacher has 
a professional responsibility to hold 
membership in our local, state and 
national organizations. 

(b) We recommend the development of 
strong local community associations of 
sufficient size to be effective in deter- 
mining educational policies and legisla- 
tion. 

(c) It is recommended that member- 
ship on professional committees on all 
levels be composed of persons who are 
active and interested in the work of 
the local community associations. 


Division of Public Schools 


We commend the leadership of the 
State Department of Education and 
pledge our continued cooperation. We 
deem of special significance to public 
education in Missouri: 

(a) Continued leadership in improv- 
ing professional standards culminating 
in the requirement of a baccalaureate 
degree for all new teachers effective 
July 1, 1961. 

(b) Continuing progress in school dis- 
trict reorganization. 

(c) The leadership provided in cur- 
riculum development. 
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Appreciation 


The Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion expresses its appreciation to Kan- 
sas City for all the courtesies extended 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
membership attending the Convention. 
Special thanks are given to the ad- 
ministration, faculty and pupils of the 
Kansas City Public Schools, to the 
Kansas City Board of Education and to 
the local committees in Kansas City for 


Officers Installed 
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Ward Barnes 
Ist V. President 





Myrtle Green 
2nd V. President 
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Evan Agenstein 
V. Chm. Ex. Com. 





Marion 8S. Schott 
8rd V. President 





. Byron Masterson 
Ex. Com. 


their careful attention to details look- 
ing toward the smooth running of the 
Convention, to the press, radio and 
television and to all persons who in 
any way contributed to the success of 
this Convention. The Missouri State 
Teachers Association expresses appre- 
ciation to officers and committees and 
to the Executive Secretary and the staff 
for leadership throughout the year on 
behalf of public education in Missouri. 





ADAH PECKENPAUGH 
President 





Neil Aslin 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
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Julia B. Schmidt 
Ex. Com. 
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DEATHS 
ckiiia 


GOLDA ARNOLD, a teacher for 
29 years, died June 30 in Dexter. 

VIOLET ELEANOR BARTH, 57, 
former social studies teacher at Mal- 
den, died Oct. 20 in Malden. 

WILLIAM S. GRAY, international- 
ly known authority on reading prob- 
lems, died Sept. 8 after a horseback- 
riding accident in Montana. A mem- 
ber of the University of Chicago De- 
partment of Education since 1914, he 
worked closely with Scott, Foresman 
and Company on the “sight method” 
of reading instruction. 

CARL EDWARD HARDIMAN died 
July 26. He taught industrial arts 
and drafting at Lincoln high school in 
Kansas City. 

JOHN F. HERGET, 87, died Sept. 
27 in Cincinnati. He was president 
of William Jewell College from 1928 
to 1942, and he served as a Baptist 
minister for 62 years. 

JAMES T. HIXSON, 86, died Sept. 
19 in Maplewood. He was principal 
of the Webster Groves high school for 
36 years until his retirement in 1943. 


BERTHA JONES, 69, a retired 
rural school teacher, died Aug. 25 in 
Lebanon. 


ADELAIDE LaPIERRE, = assis- 
tant librarian at Southeast Missouri 
State College for 41 years until her 
retirement in 1958, died Sept. 20 in 
Cape Girardeau. 


MARGARET C. McGRATH, 68, a 
teacher in the Brentwood schools for 
41 years, died Sept. 7. The McGrath 
elementary school in Brentwood was 
named in honor of Miss McGrath and 
her sister, Josephine McGrath, who 
teaches in Brentwood. 


DORA C. PETERS, a teacher at 
Central junior high school in Kansas 
City, died June 27 after a short ill- 
ness. 


GEORGE H. PRITCHARD, 71, ath- 
letic director and professor of bac- 
teriology and physiology at South- 
east Missouri State College for 30 
years until his retirement in 1957, 
died Aug. 11 in Little Rock, Ark. 


RUFUS G. RUSSELL, 88, who was 
superintendent of St. Louis County 





schools from 1915 to 1951, died 
Oct. 18. 
EDNA STUCKEL, fourth grade 


teacher at Union for 42 years, died 
Oct. 1. 

WILHELMINA L. VIEH, 84, a 
member of the music department at 
Southeast Missouri State College for 
30 years, died Aug. 29 in Kirkwood. 

T. C. WELLS, instructor in voca- 
tional agriculture at Bowling Green 
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high school for the past 36 years, 
died in August. 

ALBERT M. WILSON, 82, former 
teacher and principal in St. Louis for 
44 years, died Oct. 4. 


BOND ELECTIONS 


Cameron: rejected for the second 
time a $500,000 issue to build a high 
school. 

Crystal City: overwhelmingly ap- 
proved a $450,000 proposal for the 
construction of an elementary school. 

Cuba R-II: approved an issue for 
the construction of a music depart- 
ment and a gymnasium. 

Frankford: $25,000 bond was ap- 
proved to match state funds for the 
construction of two classrooms and 
a combination cafeteria-activity 


room. 

Louisiana: $700,000 issue to build 
a new high school was approved 
Oct. 11. 


Maryville: $1,350,000 proposal for 
a senior high school was defeated on 
Oct. 18 by a vote of 1,567 in favor 
and 1,047 against. 

Mexico: approved a $786,500 issue 
for the construction of two wings on 
the present high school building. 

Raytown: $600,000 issue for an ele- 
mentary school was approved by an 
overwhelming majority Oct. 4. This 
is the second issue voted this year, 
and it is the fifteenth successful pro- 
posal, including two special levies, 
voted since 1946. 

St. Clair: approved a $265,000 issue 
Sept. 17 to purchase 20 acres of land 
and construct 13 new classrooms, a 
multipurpose room, kitchen, office, 
library, clinic, storage rooms and 
boiler rooms. 

Trenton: $495,000 issue for a new 
elementary school was approved 
Sept. 28. 


UHF-TV CHANNEL 
FOR K. C. SCHOOLS 


The educational telecasts of the 
Kansas City public schools soon will 
be broadcast on the school’s TV sta- 
tion KCSD-TV (channel 19). 

Studios for the UHF station will 
be on the 11th floor of the new 
public library-school administration 
building. There will be 4% hours of 
programming each day, and _ the 
schedule will be expanded to seven 
hours daily later. 

J. Glenn Travis, administrative as- 
sistant to the superintendent, has 
charge of the educational TV study. 
He says the telecasts of the station, 
which is licensed by the Federal Com- 
munication Commission, will be avail- 
able to all of the district’s 68,000 
students. Instruction will be given in 
American history, world history, ge- 
ography, foreign languages, science, 
health and safety, practical arts, art 
and music. 

For the 
schools have 


past three years, the 
used commercial sta- 


tions in the Kansas City area. Sta- 
tions KCMO-TV, WDAF-TV and 
KMBC-TYV have furnished 30 minutes 
a day for live telecasting. They are 
continuing this arrangement until the 
new station is ready to go into 
operation. 


SCIENCE, MATH GRANTS 
TO STANFORD AVAILABLE 


Fifty Shell Merit Fellowships to 
Stanford University are available for 
high school teachers of chemistry, 
physics and mathematics who have 
taught at least five years and hold 
a bachelor’s degree. 

The fellowships provide full tuition, 
board and room, textbook and travel 
allowances and a cash stipend of 
$500. 

For application forms write Dr. 
Paul DeHart Hurd, Coordinator, Shell 
Merit Fellowship Program, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 


CMSC RESIDENCE CENTER 

ENROLLMENT GROWS 
Enrollments at the Central Mis- 

souri State College Residence Center 
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Dr. Warren C. Lovinger, CMSC 
president, and Dr. Harold L. 
Young watch as Tom Edmunds, 
Director of the Residence Center 
in Independence, enrolls the 
400th student, Wiletta Latimer. 


and extension classes at Independence 
have increased over the first year. 

Dr. Harold L. Young, Director of 
Field Service, said that of the 412 
persons now taking classes, 191 are 
enrolled in the Residence Center tak- 
ing junior college courses, and 221 
are enrolled in extension courses at 
the senior college or graduate level. 

“Growth is expected at this facility 
as the public becomes more aware 
of the opportunities provided for edu- 
cational advancement,” continued Dr. 
Young. 

The winter term began November 
28. Classes meet four nights each 
week at William Chrisman high 
school, Division I. 
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Walt Disney and Eldred Sage, super- 
intendent of schools in Marceline, join 
a group of boys climbing around on 
the colorful playground equipment. 


Walt Disney Attends 
Dedication In Marceline 


“He was always wasting his time 
drawing pictures and looking out the 
window,” a teacher of Walt Disney 
has remarked in describing experi- 
ences of his early school days. 

Mr. Disney would probably be the 
first to acknowledge that he spent a 
lot of time doing just what the 
teacher said, but few would now 
say that this was a waste of time. 

On Sunday, October 16 Walt Dis- 
ney, accompanied by his wife, re- 
turned to his early boyhood home of 
Marceline, Missouri, to attend the 
dedication of a new school named 
the Walt Disney Elementary School. 

Enclosed in glass in the front foyer 
of the building is the old school desk 
used in the first grade by Walter 
Disney in the old Park school in 
1908. Walt did not say if any of 
the many notches put on the desk by 
knives were of his doing. 

Pupils, as they enter the building, 
are thrilled by murals designed by 
artist Bob Moore of Disney Produc- 
tions. Murals depicting Disney char- 
acters also are around three sides of 
In full color on 
masonite above a simulated ribbon 


the auditorium. 


painted on pressed wood, “readin’, 
writin’, ‘rithmetic” are depicted as 
only Walt Disney could do. One of 
the most striking scenes is the one 
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Watching Walt Disney as he examines his old school desk 
are (left to right): Rush Johnson, sales manager, Wals- 
worth Publishing Co. in Marceline, Mrs. Disney and Dr. 
Gene T. Malone, president, Marceline Board of Education. 


sO appropriately placed above the 
school clock on the wall. It shows 
Bugs Bunny nonchalantly leaning 
against the clock while the tortoise is 
plodding down the road to win the 
famous “race.” Below are the words, 
“The Time for Learning is Now!” 
Over one of the exits a banner reads, 
“Try.” 

Disney’s parents moved to Mar- 
celine from Chicago when he was 
five years old and remained there 
until he was about nine. He attrib- 
utes his lasting and deep interest in 
birds and animals to his childhood 
experiences in the Marceline com- 
munity. 

After being awarded an honorary 
diploma from the Marceline High 
School, he remarked that he had not 
set a very good example for youth to 
follow in his early school pattern 
He said, “I became rambunctious 
and left high school before gradua- 
tion to enter art school. Again I be- 
came rambunctious and left art 
school to begin art work on my own, 
and except for a period of interrup- 
tion as a volunteer ambulance driver 
in France during World War I, have 
been doing this ever since.” 

Among the several gifts given by 
Mr. Disney to the new school was a 
55-foot cast aluminum flagpole from 


the VIII Winter Olympics at Squaw 
Valley, California. To fly on this 
famous pole just below Old Glory, he 
gave the school a large pennant dis- 
Mouse 


in black on an ocher orange field 


playing the famed Mickey 


Mr, Disney, in making the presen- 
tation, said, “This Marceline school 
will be the only one in the world that 
will be permitted to fly this pen- 
nant.” 

Other gifts included a large framed 
photograph of Mr. Disney, himself, 
placed in the front foyer; a complete 
set of Britannica educational film- 
strips and records and _ projection 
equipment; Kodak movie projector 
and extensive playground equipment 
done in colors by American Play- 
ground Device Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana. 

Hubert Wheeler 
gave the dedicatory address 
Eldred Sage ar- 


ranged for the many guests of honor 


Commissioner 

Superintendent 
to eat lunch in the multipurpose 
room of the new $336,000 school 
which is centered on a 22-acre plot 

Walt Disney materials have been 
translated into many languages so 
that it is safe today to say that he is 
probably known in as many house- 
holds over the globe as any other 


living person. 





District Association Officers 


The officers and executive commit- 
tees for the district associations for 
1960-61 as reported to your Associa- 
tion are as follows: 


Rolla District 
President—Walter Padburg, Linn 
First Vice President—Alice Small- 
wood, St. James 

Second Vice President—O. W. Brown, 
Waynesville 

Third Vice President—Anne Carroll, 
Owensville 

Secretary—Louis J. Donati, St. James 


Executive Committee 
Ora Tallent, Steelville 
Mabel Mottaz, Waynesville 
Lloyd Boyd, Salem 
Ruby Roberts, Rolla 


Maryville District 


President—Virginia Bean, Cameron 

First Vice President—Ernest Stalling, 
Burlington Junction 

Second Vice President—Kent Barber, 
Plattsburg 

Third Vice President—Roy Rinehart, 
Grant City 

Secretary - Treasurer — Everett W. 
Brown, Maryville 


Executive Committee 
Freida Elwick, Grant City 
Marvin Porter, Mound City 
Lon Edwards, North Kansas City 


Warrensburg District 
President—Imogene Peoples, Sedalia 
Vice President—Dr. Joseph Under- 

wood, Lee’s Summit 


Second Vice President—Dr. James 
Jageman, Knobnoster 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. Harold L. 


Young, Warrensburg 


Executive Committee 
P. A. Sillers, Sedalia 
Anderson Long, Lee’s Summit 
Lela Zey, California 


St. Louis Suburban District 


President—Dr. Norman R. Loats, 
Riverview Gardens 

First Vice President—Gladys Meyers, 
Affton 

Second Vice President—Ear] Renfroe, 
Brentwood 

Secretary—Wilma Crain, Parkway 

Treasurer—Wilbur Simon, Normandy 


Executive Committee 
Estelle Elmore, Bayless 
Gerald Ellis, Clayton 
Genevieve Harris, Hancock Place 
Dr. H. W. Schooling, Webster Groves 
Mary Boyer, University City 
Warren Boecklen, Jennings 
Robert Russell, University City 
Zelpha Hogan, Kirkwood 


Kirksville District 
President—Laurence Phelps, Macon 
First Vice President — Katharine 

Drain, Shelbina 
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Second Vice President—Mac Cover- 
dell, Bowling Green 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. Eli F. Mitt- 
ler, Kirksville 


Executive Committee 
Harry Hall, Canton 
Emily Patison, Vandalia 
Maurice Whitworth, Unionville 
Vera Rinehart, Brookfield 


Kansas City District 
President—Helen Valentine 
First Vice President — A. Leedy 
Campbell 
Second Vice President—H. George 
Hartmen 
Secretary—Elizabeth Norris 
‘Treasurer—Pauline Walker 


*Cape Girardeau District 


President—John Lawrence, Bloom- 
field 

First Vice President—Claude Stone, 
Doniphan 


Second Vice President—Martha How- 
ard Jones, Cape Girardeau 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. H. Strunk, 
Cape Girardeau 


Executive Committee 
George R. Loughead, Poplar Bluff 
James C. Culwell, DeSoto 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 
*Officers to be elected at March, 1961 
meeting 


St. Louis City District 
President—Wilmar R. Schneider 
Vice President—Hazel R. Edwards 
Secretary—Mary Sue Weir 
Treasurer—Marie K. Boggiano 


Executive Committee 
Dorothy Branding, Beryl Stuart, Lu- 
cille Randall, Jane Pratt, Raymond 
E. Knoeppel, Robert E. Stricker, Vel- 
ma B. Appelman, Audrey Claus 


St. Joseph District 
President—Ralph Wilkinson 
Vice President—Ruth Huston 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ruth Giddens 


Executive Committee 
Bertha M. Sailes, Marion E. Gibbins, 
Mildred Thomann, Roger L. Fisher, 
W. K. Swisher, Nadene Arnholt 


Springfield District 
President — Mary Helen Willhoite, 
Monett 
First Vice President—Harry Talbot, 
Marshfield 
Second Vice President—-Wanda Wil- 
liams, Ava 
Secretary-Treasurer—Howard Butch- 
er, Joplin 


Executive Secretary 
Ray Wood, Bolivar 
Harry L. Suttle, Springfield 
Everett Herd, Gainesville 
Hugh R. Hembree, El 
Springs 


Dorado 





THE 
CASE 


FOR:— 


WHAT ARE THE REASONS and how 
valid are the arguments that are ad- 
vanced in favor of more financial 
support for schools from the State 
level? 

Basic to the whole idea of State 
support is the declaration in our 
constitution that states: “A general 
diffusion of knowledge and _intel- 
ligence being essential to the pres- 
ervation of the rights and liberties of 
the people, the General Assembly 
shall establish and maintain free 
public schools for the gratuitous in- 
struction of all persons in this State 
within ages not in excess of twenty- 
ie NE o.oo. os ‘“ 

Please note that the constitution 
clearly allocates to the General As- 
sembly (not the people) the re- 
sponsibility for both the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools. 
This certainly means funds are to 
be made available to make quality 
schools an established fact. 

If one accepts the principle that 
the child should be educated re- 
gardless of geographical location and 
economic conditions and that ad- 
equate funds to do this job must be 
found wherever they may be, it fur- 
ther points up the necessity for basic 
support to be provided by the State 
of Missouri. 

A child with high intelligence may 
be ushered into this world in a pov- 
erty stricken area totally unequal to 
meeting its obligation of providing 
an adequate education. 


How Much Support? 

Compared with other states Mis- 
souri is a laggard in supporting its 
schools from the State level. It. pro- 
vided from State sources $104 per 
pupil enrolled in 1959-60. The av- 
erage amount in the nation is $149. 
If Missouri were to provide the aver- 
age it would take $37,041,750 more 
This is more than the 
extra amount required to finance the 
New School Foundation Program in 


per year. 
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MORE STATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS 


by Inks Franklin 








full for a year, thus indicating Mis- 
souri’s snail-like pace in making 
funds available for education. 

To bolster this point of view 
Missouri’s schools receive 31.0 per 
cent of their revenue receipts from 
State sources compared to 40.1 
per cent in the nation. Included in 
the above per cent, in addition to 
School Foundation funds, are moneys 
for free textbooks, state building and 
state vocational funds. 

Just as it is usually unwise for an 
individual to live beyond his salary, 
it might also be unsound for Missouri 
to go overboard on school support. 
This raises the question as to Mis- 
souri’s financial ability. If we take 
the total income of the people in 
Missouri and divide this by the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in our public 
schools, we find that only 14 states 
have a greater income. 

Based on ability, only 14 states 
would seem to be in a better position 
to provide a better education for 
their youth. 

Missouri's citizens should be in for 
a shock when they learn that when 
it comes to using this income for the 
support of education, we rank forty- 
third among the states. Evidently our 
citizens have placed a higher value 
on other activities and services than 
they have on our schools. 

Missouri has the money to have 
excellent schools but it is not being 
put to this use. 

Tax Bite is Small 

Compared with other states, the 
tax bite on Missouri taxpayers is 
small. For each $1,000 of personal 
income our local and state govern- 
ments combined levy $78.05 in taxes. 
Only one other state of the 48, Del- 
aware, levies a lower amount. 

Between 1949-50 and 1959-60 rev- 
enue receipts of school districts from 
the three government levels have in- 
creased as follows: Federal, $656,000 
to $13,500,000; State, $41,193,137 to 
1960 
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$84,000,000: Local $63,825,471 to 
$1 78,000,000. 

It is obvious that local revenue 
receipts have increased much faste1 
than those from the State. 

Local revenue receipts come main- 
ly from local property taxes. Con- 
tinued increased rates on this type of 
property could eventually lead to 
voter resistance and the defeat of 
local school levies for operating pur- 
poses and school bond issues. 

Income from property is probably 
producing about twenty per cent of 
our income and yet it bears about 
two-thirds of our school costs. The 
property tax is not sufficient to meet 
the continued expanding needs of 
schools. 

Revenues raised from statewide 
sources are needed to bolster school 
support. State taxes apply equally to 
all communities and thus erase and 
level out inequalities that might 
drive business development from one 
community to another. 

Statewide taxes are much more 
sensitive to the economic index. On 
the other hand there is a considerable 
time lag between housing and _ in- 
dustrial developments that bring in- 
creased school demands and the time 
such assessment values show up as 
revenue receipts in the school district 
treasury. 

As funds for school purposes are 
increased from the state, this tends 
to provide more leeway for school 
districts to get badly needed class- 
room construction underway. 

Certainly continued increases in 
bonded indebtedness are a drain and 
can be a decided curtailment on the 
operating budget. 

As a tax collecting agency the state 
is a much more economical unit. To 
collect $100 in taxes at the local level 
costs $5 to $10. The same number of 
dollars collected at the state level 
costs only $1.50. 


Another argument for state sup- 


port is the mobility of our school 
and adult population. About one in 
every five families moves each year 
Each community has a stake in the 
educational program of every other 


community 
Budget Prepared 
In October the State Board of Ed- 


ucation submitted to the Governor 
its estimate of $235,084,822 as the 
amount that will be needed to fi- 
nance in full the New School Foun- 
dation Program, the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Schools 
of the Deaf and Blind for the 1961- 
63 biennium. It then will be up to 
the Legislature convening in Janu- 
ary of 1961 to transfer from the Gen- 
eral Revenue funds an amount at 
least equal to the amount recom- 
mended by the State Board. Any re- 
duction in this figure of $235,084.,- 
822 will represent a cut in school 
funds. This transfer bill will be the 
key bill to watch. Other measures 
may enter into the picture but in the 
final analysis unless sufficient funds 
are transferred to the state school 
moneys fund the New Foundation 
Program will not be financed in full 

After the General Assembly has 
made appropriations for all functions 
of government, if the anticipated rev- 
enue of the state, plus any surplus 
that may be on hand, is not sufficient 
to equal appropriations, it would be 
necessary to increase revenues 

Increased revenues might be had 
by increasing present taxes or enact- 
ing measures to bring in new tax rev- 
enue. 

It has been the policy of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association to 
back the Legislature on the passage 
of any tax that it deems necessary to 
provide funds for the needed services 
of this state including schools 

On the next two pages you will 
find a graphic presentation of what 
has happened recently regarding 


local and state support. 
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Who has paid the additional money needed for Schools in Missouri? 
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Principals Express Concern in Curriculum’s Effect on Students 


THE EFFECT OF THE CURRICULUM 
and methods on the pupils was the 
major 
school principals in 1959, according 


concern of Missouri high 
to the second in a series of investi- 
gations by the Research Committee 
of the Missouri Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals into the 
problems confronting secondary ed- 
ucation. 

Closely following the major con- 
cern, according to 96 questionnaires 
returned, was the urgency of a fol- 
low-up study of the academically- 
talented following 
their 
from the special pro- 


graduation 
gram _ (acceleration, 
increased 
load, enrichments, 
etc.) in the second- 
ary schools. 

In the first investi- 
gation 1957, the ma- 
jor concerns were: a 
re-study of the high 
school graduation 
requirements; pr o- 
grams for the gifted 
pupil ; 
and methods and 


course 


or superior 


procedures used to 


revise the  curricu- 
lum. 
Other _ concerns 


listed in the 1959 
study were as fol- 
lows, in orders of importance: 

What are the opinions of high 
school graduates concerning the ap- 
propriateness and adequacy of their 
high school curriculum? 

Identification of factors and con- 
ditions disposing pupils to delin- 
quency and the identification of 
potential delinquents. 

How effectively do pupils utilize 
their time in the study hall? 

The effect of 


and/or class size. 


period length 
A study of attitude formation and 
how to change attitudes. 
What measures of credit are being 
used besides the Carnegie Units? 
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Counseling practices and their ef- 
fectiveness in Missouri. 

How do secondary school prin- 
cipals utilize their time on the job? 

Seven other major problems listed 
by the principals in the 1957 study 
were as follows: 

Comprehensive study of the ex- 
tra-curricular program. 

Study of drop-outs, retardation 
and acceleration. 

A time study of the school day 
and related educational philosophy 
and objectives. 


Talk About 


In 
: 12, 13, 14, lowest in 
the list were: A 
study of the science 
education programs; 
the standardization 
of pupil accounting 
practices; and the 
organization and ad- 
4 


By Dr. Adolph Unruh—Washington University 


Development of a handbook on 
the responsibilities of the secondary 
school principal. 

A study of the junior high school 
core program. 

The internship for high school 
principal. 

Staffing the core program. 

In St. Louis County the most im- 
portant three problems, according to 
replies from 19 schools in the sample 
were (1) the effect of the increased 
course load on the grades of the 
pupil; (2) a follow-up study of tal- 
ented or gifted pupils who came 
through special programs; (3) a 
study of the factors and conditions 
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disposing pupils to delinquency and 
the identification of potential de- 
linquents. These problems are very 
much the same as the highest three 
selected by all the respondents. 
Least Vexing Concerns 
It was interesting to compare the 
problems low on the 1957 state list 
with those low on the 1959 state list. 
In the earlier compilation two of 
the items dealt with the core cur- 
riculum and one with the prin- 
cipal’s internship. Neither the core 
nor the internship program came up 
at all in 1959 as a 
problem. Interest in 
the professional 
training (1957 items 
9 and 10) is not ap- 
parent. 
1959, ranking 


ministration of guid- 
What 
up here is that prin- 


ance. shows 
cipals were less con- 
cerned about purely 
‘administrative ques- 
tions and details 

than they were about 
boys and girls. From this writer's 
point of view, this is an excellent 
shift in attitude and represents a 
concern for boys and girls as the 
focus of education. 

St. Louis County principals placed 
the following below the first 10: 
The period length and/or class size, 
counseling practices and their effec- 
tiveness and the standardization of 
pupil accounting practices. The first 
two problems listed have been the 
subject of much experimentation in 
the county. Furthermore, by means 
of monthly meetings, the principals 
keep each other informed about the 
results of these experiments. A cer- 
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tain amount of refinement in prac- 
tice, therefore, has taken place in 
the areas of guidance and counsel- 
ing and scheduling. Under condi- 
tions of free and frequent communi- 
cation, the importance of these 
problems would be reduced. 


The Non-Conformists 


The non-conformist in this study 
is one who believes there are im- 
portant problems which were not 
listed in the questionnaire and has 
made his own analysis of the condi- 
tions in secondary education. From 
such contributions one frequently 
finds evidence of penetrating 
thought and clear insight. 

The greatest number of sugges- 
tions pivoted about the high school 
curriculum. There are concerns for 
a better terminal education for 
youth, for an adequate curriculum 
for the slow learners and the effect 
of the present curriculum on the 
non-college bound youth. Can a 
small high school set up a cur- 
riculum in which important courses 
are alternated from year to year and 
still provide adequate education for 
college preparatory as well as term- 
inal youth? This whole question is 
an elaboration on the first item on 
the questionnaire and suggests that 
a balanced view of the purposes of 
a modern high school be maintained. 

A concern for the mental health 
of today’s high school pupil was ex- 
pressed. What does the elimination 
of the study hall—properly man- 
aged and utilized—do to a high 
school youth? To his day? To his 
personality? A six-period day often 
requires five academic subjects plus 
physical education for a total of 30 
periods of class work per week. 
There are no “unassigned” periods 
or “coffee breaks.” Is this good for 
youth? 

When making this study of pres- 
sures on high school youth, some 
principals insisted that a study be 
made of the extra-curricular pro- 
grams also. What has happened to 
student participation in the extra- 
curricular program? Are students 
dropping out of music, journalism, 
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clubs, etc., because of the increased 
academic load? How does all of 
this square with the objectives of 
public education? Other principals 
want to know whether students have 
any home responsibilities or chores 
about the house. Do parents pro- 
vide for an out-of-school educational 
program—lessons in dramatics, mu- 
sic, art, dancing and perhaps re- 
What is the 
regarding home- 


ligious education? 
school’s _ policy 
work? Is it to replace the family’s 
educational program for the chil- 
dren, dislocating both responsibility 
and opportunity? 

Some principals indicated worry 
about the Why 
doesn’t he work up to his level? Is 
he lazy? Overstimulated? Is under- 
achieving his way of reacting to 


underachiever. 


modern academic pressures? Other 
concerned 
of normal 


principals are about 
“chronic misbehavior” 
students. What is the reason for such 
behavior? Modern 
with tests and testing was seen as a 
problem. Over 100 million tests 


were given during the year and 


preoccupation 


there were over 1,000 kinds of tests 
used. There is duplication and over- 
lap in testing services which are pro- 
vided from more than 150 com- 
mercial suppliers, Someone or some 
agency should study this problem 
with the objective of consolidating 
the services. The modern testing 
program becomes costly, takes per- 
sonnel time, takes pupil time from 
classes, adds to scheduling problems 
and increases pressures on pupils. 
One report had it that pupils spend 
as much as five days per semester, 
10 days per year, taking tests other 
than the regular teacher-made tests 
covering the curriculum. When all 
the various testing programs, com- 
mercial as well as teacher-prepared 
are added together, it can be seen 
that the time demanded of pupils 
and of the school becomes excessive. 
In some respects this amounts to a 
substitution of tests for an extra-cur- 
ricular program! It must be ad- 
mitted that the non-conformists had 
some good ideas for research. 
Apparently what is needed now is 


a study in two parts: (1) A rigorous 
follow-up of the graduates from spe- 
cialized programs for the talented to 
answer a series of questions. How 
did they do in college? Did they 
standing? Did 


achieve advanced 


they get scholarships? Have they 
been accelerated? How did the col- 
lege recognize their ability? What 
are those who did not go to college 
doing and with what measure of 
success? (2)A penetrating study of 
the effect modern secondary educa- 
tion is having on youth is needed. 
What are the pressures and tensions 
under which these pupils live? How 
do modern high school youth spend 
their leisure time? What do they 
value? How do they seek security 
and satisfaction? What are their be- 
havior patterns? The last few years 
have seen many changes in educa- 
tion and depth probe into the life, 


problems and tensions of high 


school age youth is needed. 


PULASKI COUNTY HISTORY 


Mabel Manes Mottaz, a former his- 
tory teacher and counselor, has writ- 
ten a history of Pulaski County. Mrs. 
Mottaz, a descendant of early Pulaski 
County pioneers, has presented the 
story of the second fastest growing 
county in the nation in an interest- 
ing and concise fashion. 

Pulaski County is the home of Fort 
Leonard Wood, the largest engineers 
training center in the world, and the 
Mark Twain Forest Reserve. 

Fort Leonard Wood authorities 
have sent copies of the book, “Lest 
We Forget,” to be placed in the 
National Archives. 

Published by the Cain Printing 
Company, Springfield, Missouri, the 
book sells for $1.25. 


MATHEMATICS MEETING 
DECEMBER 28-30 


The 19th Christmas meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will be Dec. 28-30 at 
Arizona State University in Tempe. 

More than 700 teachers will dis- 
cuss new trends in mathematics, see 
demonstrations and attend workshops. 

Speakers at the meeting include 
the following: J. D. Williams from 
the Rand Corporation in Los Angeles; 
Leland Carson of the Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Theology; Howard F. 
Fehr, head of the mathematics de- 
partment at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; and T. M. Stin- 
nett, NEA executive secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 
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LTHOUGH ésstudies_ indicate 

that oral interpretation of lit- 
erature comprises only two to ten 
per cent of most courses in speech 
fundamentals, many inter-scholastic 
speech events grow from it. Because 
of the amount of teacher and stu- 
dent time spent on these events, 
practices in instruction at the local 
level should be studied occasionally. 
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Questionnaires were sent to 54 
high schools which offer courses in 
fundamentals of speech after the 
first year in which all inter-scholas- 
tic speech activities were supervised 
by the Missouri State High School 
Activities Association. They were 
divided into the six following size 
groupings of nine schools each: 0- 
100; 101-200; 201-300; 301-400; 
401-500; and over 500. 

Questionnaires were distributed in 
all geographical areas of the state 
and in each of the three public 
schools classifications (A-AA-AAA). 

All schools except one, whose lo- 
cation and size seemed beneficial to 
the study, were public schools. 

There were four areas of ques- 
tioning: (1) the amount of time 
spent on oral interpretation, (2) the 
selection of material for student oral 
interpretation, (3) the _ teaching 
theories, (4) the instruction of de- 
livery in oral interpretation. 

With 41 of the 54 questionnaires 
returned, the following results were 
tabulated: 

Units in oral interpretation in 
speech fundamentals courses ranged 
in length from two weeks to twelve 
weeks. Most schools offer between 
four and six weeks as indicated in 


Table I. 





TABLE I 


Approximate Oral Interpretation Unit 
Length and Percentage of Class Time 








Number Number Percentage 
of weeks of schools of class time 
0 4 = 
2 6 5.0% 
3 4 8.0% 
4 8 11.0% 
5 2 13.9% 
6 7 16.6% 
9 5 25.0% 
10 1 27.7% 
12 2 33.3% 





No distinction was made between 
areas of oral interpretation (prose, 
poetry, dramatic reading, etc.) in 
data on selection of material. How- 
ever, the occasion for reading was 
considered. These questions were 
asked: (1) Did the teacher select 
material for students to read for 
class assignment? (2) Did the teach- 


er select material for public reading 
or assembly programs and (3) Did 
the teacher select the material for 
student optional reading in contests? 
Answers in Table II indicate that 
the majority of the teachers assist 
in selecting materials for student 
reading rather than selecting them 
directly, or they leave selection en- 
tirely to student choice. 





TABLE I 


Selection of Material 
For Student Reading 











Occasion Teachers who 
for reading make all, part 
or no selections 
for students 
YES NO PART 
Class assignment 2 10 24 
Public or assembly 
reading 10 6 16 
Optional selections 
in contest was 10 18 





Teachers’ opinions were sought on 
various techniques of instruction. 
These included the most important 
and most difficult phases of instruc- 
tion, teacher approval of forms of 
reading, teaching emphasis in oral 
interpretation and the forms of 
reading preferred by teachers. In 
most cases teachers selected more 
than one aspect, which accounts for 
the large total returns in Table III. 





TABLE Iii 


Most Important Aspect 
Of Interpretative Reading 








Number 
Aspect favoring aspect 
Understanding the idea 32 
Understanding the emotion 16 
Psychology of characters 6 
Communicating the experience 32 
Clarity and intelligibility 19 





A list of ten items was presented 
to the teachers to learn what they 
considered the most difficult tech- 
niques of instruction. They were 
asked to check three which they 
thought were hardest. Teaching stu- 
dents to understand motivation for 
characters and motivation for writ- 
ing was indicated as most difficult. 
Gesture was second and phrasing 
was third as tabulated in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV 


Techniques of Oral Interpretation 
Most Difficult to Instruct 








Technique Replies 
Phrasing 14 
Proper stress 11 
Pronunciation 2 
Diction 8 
Eye contact 7 
Distinguishing between 

characters 13 
Motivation of characters 

and writing 16 
Gesture (facial and bodily) 15 
Projection 9 
Tempo 10 





Table V shows teacher preference 
regarding the forms of reading which 
are acceptable to them. Twenty- 
seven of the forty-one preferred some 
suggestion of the character and mood 
of a selection by the voice and body 
of the reader. 





TABLE V 


Form of Reading 
Preferred by Teacher 





Form Replies 





With no suggestion 

of the dramatic 1 
Some suggestion of 

character and mood 

by voice and body 27 
Representation of 

mood or character 

by explicit means 7 





Table VI compiles replies dealing 
with the place of emphasis of the 
oral interpretation reading program. 
The majority of the teachers em- 
phasize oral interpretation of litera- 
ture for pleasure of reader and 
listener. 





TABLE VI 
Emphasis of Oral Interpretation 





Emphasis Number favoring 





Oral interpretation for 
pleasure of reader and 


listener 36 
As an aid to silent 
reading 18 
In preparation for 
contest 19 


As an aid in teaching 
literary styles and 
forms 19 





While the questionnaire could not 
hope to measure all of the planning 
which influences the amount of 
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energy each teacher devotes to a 
favored type of reading, an attempt 
was made to learn which form of 
reading the teachers preferred. These 
are indicated in Table VII. 














TABLE VII 
Types of Oral Reading Preferred 
Type Preferences 
Light Poetry 7 
Serious Poetry 19 
Drama Reading 21 
Serious Prose 8 
Humorous Prose 16 





In addition to the preferred read- 
ing, teachers were asked to name 
a favorite poet, dramatist and prose 
writer. Many teachers replied they 
had no favorites, while some in- 
cluded as many as three favorites 
for each form. The following names 
were repeated often: 

Under Sandburg, six 
times; Frost, six times; Robert 
Browning, three times. Millay, Poe, 
Tennyson and Longfellow each were 
listed twice. 

Of the dramatists, Shakespeare 
was repeated eleven times, Tennes- 
see Williams, six times; Arthur 
Miller, three times and _ Ibsen, 
O’Neill and Barrie each were men- 
tioned twice. 

Mark Twain was the favorite 
prose writer of six teachers. Dickens, 
Poe, Thurber and Emerson were 
named twice. 

Teachers were asked to indicate by 


“poets,” 


yes or no the techniques of delivery 
they require of their students. The 
results are in Table VIII. 





TABLE VIII 


Instruction in Delivery 
In Oral Interpretation 











Technique Returns 

YES NO 
Memorization 11 25 
Holding the book 25 9 


Changing physical 

position during 

reading 9 28 
Variance of voice 

with change of 

character 30 5 
Expression of 

emotion in voice 

and gesture 36 
Eye contact 32 5 


_ 





On the basis of the 75.9 per cent 
return of questionnaires, the follow- 
ing conclusions are drawn: 

(1) Oral interpretation is taught 
in most of the, classes in funda- 
mentals of speech in the polled 
schools. Four responses were com- 
pletely negative. One teacher said 
oral interpretation was on the extra 
curricular basis only. Another said 
oral interpretation was taught only 
in English class. 

(2) Most teachers assist students 
in selecting oral reading materials 
for class assignment, public appear- 
ances and for contests. 

(3) The aspect of interpretative 
reading considered most important is 
that students understand the idea 
and communicate the experience of 
the material read. 

(4) The most difficult techniques 
to instruct were indicated as motiva- 
tion for the character, action in a 
selection and the author’s reason for 
writing the selection. 

(5) Most teachers instruct stu- 
dents to suggest the character and 
mood of the material read by mod- 
erate use of voice and body. 

(6) The majority of the teachers 
stress oral interpretation for the 
pleasure of reader and listener rather 
than as an aid to teaching reading 
or literary styles, 

(7) The replies indicate that 
teachers prefer serious poetry and 
drama reading to other forms. 

(8) A majority of those polled in- 
struct their students to: (a) hold 
the book as they read, (b) vary the 
voice with change of character, (c 
express the emotion of the selection 
by use of voice and gesture and (d) 
maintain eye-contact with the au- 
dience. 

(9) A majority of the teachers in- 
struct their students not to: (a) 
memorize the selection, (b) change 
physical position during the reading 
to indicate change of character. 

(10) School size and classification 
appear to have little bearing on 
teaching methods. Apparently most 
teachers are in agreement regarding 
the techniques for teaching oral in- 


terpretation. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


elementary schools are not yet college graduates. Many 
of those holding bachelor’s degrees have meager prepa- 
ration for their work with small children. The great 
need for improvement in the competence of teachers 
remains at the elementary level. In expanding the local, 
state and federal financial support of public education, 
it must be recognized that any fund for one designated 
phase of education is often at the expense of some 
other phase. 
Unfavorable Supply Trend 

World War II depleted the number of available 
teachers. By 1950, however, there were 115,500 college 
graduates (an all-time high until 1959) prepared for 
teaching. Some 87,000 were prepared in the various 
high school subjects, but only 28,500 for elementary 
school service. This is despite the fact that there are 
only five high school positions available for every eight 
elementary school teaching positions. During the suc- 
ceeding five years the number of new elementary school 
teachers climbed or remained constant while the total 
number of graduates and the number prepared for high 
school teaching both declined. 

Of all college graduates prepared to teach in the years 
1951-1955, the proportion entering elementary school 
classrooms increased steadily. Since 1955 the trend has 
been toward a greater proportion of the new teachers to 
prepare for high school teaching. 

The class of 1960 produced 80,500 prospective high 
school teachers, a rise of 12.4 per cent from the 71,500 
in 1959. Prospective elementary school teachers in 1960 
numbered 48,800, an increase of only 2.1 per cent over 
the 47,800 of 1959. 

The current ratio (8 to 5) is exactly the reverse of 
the need. Here is the record for the past ten years: 





College graduates prepared to teach in 





Elementary High Total 
school school 

In 1950 28,600 86,900 115,500 
Per cent 
change from: 
1950 to 1951 +18.2% -16.0% -~7.5% 
1951 to 1952 +11.4 —15.8 -7.2 
1952 to 1953 ~,06 -12.2 —7.8 
1953 to 1954 “1.5 ~-9.4 —6.2 
1954 to 1955 +2.2 +1.6 +1.9 
1955 to 1956 +8.2 +14.3 +11.6 
1956 to 1957 +7.9 +14.6 +11.8 
1957 to 1958 +2.9 +6.2 +4.9 
1958 to 1959 +5.6 +3.6 +4.4 
1959 to 1 +2.1 +12.6 +8.3 
1950 to 1955 +31.9% -42.8% -24.3% 
1955 to 1960 +29.5% +61.9% +47.9% 





A review of the nationwide situation during the past 
decade brings out the sober fact that numbers alone 
will not solve the teacher shortage. We must seek a 
better distribution of the annual crop of new prospective 
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teachers among the grade levels and teaching fields ac- 
cording to the needs of the schools. 

In Missouri, the number of degree teachers graduat- 
ing from all four-year teacher-education institutions 
who are prepared for elementary teaching has declined 
noticeably in the last ten years. During the 1955-56 
school year 1,115 persons who graduated from Missouri 
colleges were trained in elementary education. In the 
year 1959-60, this number had declined to 868. The 
number of graduates from Missouri colleges preparing 
to teach at the secondary level has increased from 1,180 
in 1955-56 to 1,614 secondary teachers graduating dur- 
ing the year 1959-60. 

Despite the fact that a greater number of teachers is 
needed at the elementary level, more teachers are pre- 
paring themselves for teaching at the secondary level. 
The teacher turnover at the elementary level is much 
greater than at the secondary level. In Missouri there is 
a considerable imbalance between the areas in which 
teachers are needed and the level for which they are 
trained. 

During the last decade there has been a marked de- 
crease in the number preparing to teach agriculture, 
social studies and English in the secondary schools of 
Missouri. The greatest numbers of teachers are certi- 
ficated in social studies and men’s physical education. 

As of the current school year, 1960-61, after talking 
with many superintendents, principals and teachers, it 
appears that the greatest shortages of qualified teachers 
for Missouri schools are in the following fields: Ele- 
mentary, physics, chemistry and mathematics. This does 
not mean there is not a need for well-qualified, capable 
teachers in practically every field. 


Every Teacher a Counselor 

The problem is two-fold: First is the need for a far 
greater proportion of the total new supply to prepare 
for elementary school teaching; second is the need to 
distribute the new high school supply among the teach- 
ing fields according to the prospective opportunities for 
new teachers. 

How can this be done? The answer, of course, is that 
it cannot be fully accomplished. We tannot and do not 
want to direct the occupational choices of our youth. 
But we can place the facts before them. We can see that 
these facts are understood and interpreted in terms of 
conditions in the state where the prospective new teacher 
expects to seek employment. We can make sure that the 
student deciding upon a program of study—the high 
school junior or senior as well as the college freshman 
or sophomore—realizes the importance of this decision. 
But this cannot be done by the school counselor or the 
college dean of students alone. The teacher—every 
teacher—must have the facts and must be alert to the 
opportunities to discuss them with students. 
pg Ang Rng 


of the NEA Research Division and director of the annual teacher 
supply-and-demand study. 
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Decretary PC Sage 


KIK EAR 


In Brief 


The St. Louis Suburban District deserves spe- 
cial commendation for the construction of a 
lodge for dining hall employees at Bunker Hill 
as a memorial to the late Forrest E. Wolverton. 

Literally hundreds of thousands of Missourians 
will view the billboard poster, ‘‘America's Future 
Goes to School Today.”’ 

The response to the new group life program 
initiated by the Association was gratifying in- 
deed. Those who did not receive coverage will 
have another opportunity next fall. 

Under the old group life program, one can 
make application at any time without reference 
to percentage of participation. 

A copy of *‘The American Citizens Handbook” 
compiled by Joy Elmer Morgan should be in 
every elementary and secondary school library 
and in every home. It may be secured from the 
Association at $4.00 per copy, including post- 
age. 

It is encouraging to see local community as- 
sociations functioning more effectively. Realiz- 
ing that in unity there is strength, all but one or 
two of our cities, regardless of size, now have 
one over-all local association. It affords an op- 
portunity where all members of the profession, 
regardless of salary or position, can come to- 
gether and tackle in unison problems facing the 
profession as a whole. 

The members of your community association 
should be acquainted with the members manual, 
Your Association. Copies are available on re- 
quest. Suggested programs for the year and 
other materials are also available. 

Criticisms of education are unimportant in 
any community that has good teachers in the 
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classroom effectively interpreting their work 
to the citizens. 

From every indication, membership in the 
Missouri State Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association this year will reach 
an all-time high. 

Reports of committees approved by the As- 
sembly of Delegates in Kansas City, including 
the resolutions adopted and the auditor's report, 
are available. 


Legislation 


The 71st General Assembly convenes on Jan- 
vary 4. The Assembly of Delegates in Kansas 
City unanimously supported as our major objec- 
tive the full financing of the foundation program 
for the next biennium. This can and will be done 
if the professional group is alert and active. Full 
financing of the foundation program will make 
possible a significant increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries. This is our greatest educational need. 

The Assembly of Delegates, among other 
things, recognized the needs of higher educa- 
tion, junior colleges, kindergartens and adult 
education, needed changes in retirement pro- 

‘visions, and the necessity of strengthening the 
continuing contract law. 

Numerous educational bills are always intro- 
duced. Some are undesirable and others worth- 
while. The professional group should always 
concentrate on the one or two major objectives. 
Let us ever remember that it takes unified action 
to get results. 

The new National Congress likewise convenes 
in January. Surely statesmanship will prevail 
and the federal government assume enough fi- 
nancial responsibility for education to be mean- 
ingful. 

Legislative bulletins will be issued regularly as 
in the past. Let us know if you are desirous of 
receiving them. Bills will be abstracted as intro- 
duced and further information supplied on re- 
quest. Every effort will be made to keep the 
teaching group fully informed. 


And once again the Officers and Staff tish 


for you and yours a happy Holiday Season 


and success throughout the coming year. 
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Retirement System Reports Rest 
TEACHES AT RITENOUR — 
The Financial Statement of the June 30, 1960 has necessarily been 
Public School Retirement System of reduced to a summary. 
Missouri as of June 30, 1960 is here The correctness of these reports 
oh printed in its entirety. The statement has been verified by an audit com- BAL 
of receipts, disbursements and _bal- pleted by the Office of the State Rece 
ances for the period July 1, 1959 to Auditor. = 
In! 
PUBLIC SCHOOL RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF MISSOURI Ss 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1960 
ASSETS Disb 
Pu 
Cash In\ 
Custodian’s Account $ 99,563.97 Op 
On Hand—Deposited I 
in July 980,886.53 y 
~~ C 
Total Custodian’s 
Sidney Goberdhan Account $ 1,080,450.50 
Operating Account 18,881.81 Wi 
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lations this year. Their teacher, Syd- _  aovernmental 10, 796,400.41 | 
. a me Unamortized Re 
ney Goberdhan, is a native of British Premium $ 339,230.37 ] 
Guiana and an East Indian by birth. Less: Unaccumu- wincrti Re: 
He is a British subject. lated Discount 16,277.13 322,953.24 s 
He received a B.S. degree in educa- se neasmeleeidbeancs” lnviahonsbidiashtinniediases I 
tion in 1959 and his M. Ed. degree this Total Securities > 
year from the University of Missouri. Governmental 11,121,413.65 s 
School is in session the year around Securities— rarege E 
in Mr. Goberdhan’s homeland. There Red area 26,591,379.16 
rom css at Christmas, noreered and Premium 152,817.14 
in August. Free public education is Less: Unaccumu- 
compulsory for children through the lated Discount 51,346.65 101,470.49 
sixth standard, which compares to cieeigctaienatinns . ois BAL 
the eighth grade here, or until they Total Securities 
are 16 years old. —Corporate 26,692,849.65 — 
There is only one government sup- Ss eiieiiaie ti CLA’ 
ported high school in British Guiana. eng Peatepomany 009,051. : 
SG ot Sees Gollene in Gesene- Less: Discount. 624,317.44 37,029,263.93 TEAC 
town, the capital. Several local com- Unpaid Principal— Thi 
munities have privately owned FHA Loans tende 
church secondary schools. Special 7,253.09 a don 
There are no classes in science, siabicieainaalintges in 
physical education or social studies Total FHA t 9 
because there is no money for them. Loans 37,036,517.02 rave! 
The curriculum includes English, Total een enninrener ed 
mathematics, history of the British A ay same 74,850,780.32 studie 
Empire, religion, hygiene and physi- oe Securiti sored 
logy, one foreign language, English ) ol neem eel Sorbo: 
ology, » Englis Governmental 127,728.81 ed the 
literature and geography. The teach- Accrued Interest Enol: 
ing system is rigid and each subject on Securities— — 
is reviewed until the student masters Corporate 304,188.96 — 
it. Unadjusted Premium a Joh 
Mr. Goberdhan says that discipline and Discount 641,674.93 year, 
is more relaxed in the American sys- . aoe ee _ The 
tem than in his native country. In TOTAL ASSETS $77,023, 705.33 tional 
British Guiana the teachers are Theod 
authoritarian and corporal punish- LIABILITIES AND RESERVES Donal 
ment is approved. A _ Jacks¢ 
He says there is a definite con- mene Fat Frank 
trast in the programs of teacher Members 35,020,466.63 Car! 
training employed by the two coun- Accumulated Contri- liams | 
tries. The training of teachers is butions of Ter- hey F 
emphasized in America, but in British minated Mem- Geo. 
Guiana there is no formal training berships 88,889.64 perints 
for the new teachers just out of high Deposit of Members — 32,813.67 Admin 
school. They begin at very low sal- Military Service Credit 
ies and work with and learn from Purchases 176.17 Shir 
ae & ms . Membership Service partici 
two or three trained teachers. As ; a 
Credit Pur the te 
they progress they then apply for chases— Univ 
entrance in teacher training college. Out-State 32,930.22 ” 
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Reinstatements 

Reserve for Benefits 

Contingent Reserve— 
Investments 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


7,600.78 
41,790,427.37 


50,400.85 
$77,023,705.33 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 


BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1959 
Receipts 
Contributions of Members 
Contributions of Employers 
Interest Received 
Sale and Redemption of Securities 
Other Receipts 


Total Receipts and Balance 
Disbursements 
Purchase of Securities 


Investment and Safekeeping Expense 


Operating Expense 
Personal Services 
Actuarial Expense 
Other Expense 


Withdrawals 
Deaths Before Retirement 
Deaths After Retirement 
Other Withdrawals 


Refunds 
Errors in Remittances 

Retirement Allowances 
Service Retirement 
Disability Retirement 
Special Retirement 
Survivors Benefits 
Beneficiary Allowances 


Total Disbursements 


BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1960 


$ 991,537.45 


7,009,133.45 
7,009,525.75 
2,796,800.67 
13,915,207.93 
86,565.29 


31,808,770.54 
27,103,375.75 
5 


84,702.4 
$ 52,053.63 
4,800.00 
17,318.08 
74,171.71 
51,151.19 
5,471.40 


1,184,185.65 


1,240,808.24 

5,687.83 
1,953,173.05 
150,440.35 
10,139.45 
80,130.00 
6,809.40 

2,200,692.25 

30,709,438.23 


$ 1,099,332.31 





CLAYTON TEACHERS 
TEACH AND TRAVEL 


Thirty-nine teachers in Clayton at- 
tended summer schools in more than 
a dozen states last summer. 

Among those who combined foreign 
travel with their studies were Mar- 
jorie Pei and Claudia Rudloff, who 
studied French in a workshop spon- 
sored by Temple University at the 
Sorbonne in Paris. Alice Bolay attend- 
ed the University of Grenoble, France. 
Enola L. Lentz traveled in Europe. 
John Long, who was at Yale under 
a John Hay Whitney Fellowship last 
year, visited Egypt and Greece. 


The following teachers received Na- 
tional Science Foundation grants: 
Theodore Curtiss, Joan Doherty, Alice 
Donaldson, Gerald Ellis, Virginia 
Jackson, J. Charles Lakinger and 
Frank S. Quiring. 

Carl Schmitthausler attended Wil- 
liams College under a John Hay Whit- 
hey Fellowship. 

George Stuber, assistant to the su- 
Perintendent, attended the Advanced 
Administrative Institute at Harvard. 

Shirley Baker and Marie Gaffron 
participated in a special workshop on 
the teaching of mathematics at the 
University of Illinois. 


DECEMBER 1960 


Several teachers continued teaching 
during the summer. Dr. Lucius Guese 
was an instructor at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, Penn. 

Ada T. Higgins taught at the Har- 
vard-Newton Summer School in New- 
ton, Mass. 

Helen Dyer taught a demonstra- 
tion class in French for secondary 
teachers at Washington University. 


PRINCIPALS’ WORKSHOP 
SUMMARY AVAILABLE 


Paul B. Koch, director of public 
information in the Ferguson-Floris- 
sant district, reports that a small 
supply of the summary on the two- 
day principals’ workshop held last 
August is available. 

The principals and the administra- 
tive staff members heard speeches 
and discussions on the following top- 
ics at the workshop: “What Can 
the Teacher Expect of the Principal?” 
“What Can the Administration Ex- 
pect of the Principal?” and “The 
Principal and Public Relations.” 

Copies of this stimulating report 
may be obtained without charge by 
writing the Office of the Superin- 
tendent, 655 January Avenue, Fergu- 
son 35, Missouri. 





ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
MEET WITH LEGISLATORS 


Members of the Clay-Platte Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Association met 
Oct. 27 in Excelsior Springs. Local 
legislators were inyited to attend the 
discussion meeting. The superintend- 
ents of each district also were in- 
vited to attend. 


APPOINTMENT CHANGES 
AT MEHLVILLE 

Alvin G. Bay has been appointed 
principal of the Mehlville senior high 
school to succeed Daniel E. Seibert, 
who is now an assistant professor at 
Arkansas College in Batesville 

Clifford Stratton, formerly an Eng- 
lish teacher at the high school, has 
been employed as assistant principal 
at the senior high. 

Joseph Waddock, an algebra teach- 
er, has been named senior high dean 
of students. 

Robert L. Henley, counselor at the 
high school, is now staff assistant for 
the Mehlville School District 

A new counselor at the junior high 


is Al Bailey, who formerly taught 
science. 
MISSOURI TEACHERS 
HONORED 

Freedoms Foundation at Valley 


Forge has listed the following Mis- 
souri teachers on its honor roll of 
recipients of the Valley Forge Class- 
room Teachers Medal: Ina Jane Bry- 
an, Grandview high school, Grand- 
view; Bertha May Crain, Robberson 
elementary school, Springfield; John 


P. Dix, Kansas City public schools, 
Kansas City; Otho Forister, Illmo- 
Fornfelt-Ancell junior high school, 


Fornfelt; Fay Gary, Doniphan grade 
school, Doniphan; Esther Gilbreath, 
Hudson R-9, Appleton City; Monia 
C. Morris, Warrensburg, public high 
school, Warrensburg; Kathryn Sack- 
man, Cape Girardeau high school, 
Cape Girardeau; Eileen Smith, Fer- 
guson Florissant R-2, St. Louis; Lu 
cille Sorensen, Brunswick high school, 
Brunswick. 





BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder de bes ov 
nclusive circle tours pionned espe for 
the teaching profession, deporting and return 
ing within normal summer vacation 

GRAND 
56 days in Evrope, 19 countries $136¢ 
CORONET 
37 days in Europe, 12 countries $11é 
NORTH STAR 
33 days in Scandinavia and Britain $1195 
VIKING 
43 days North Cape cruise and land tour 
11 countries $1295 
OLYMPIAN 
49 days in Europe, 14 countries with 
Portugal, Spain, Greece $1595 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all European 
expenses included Tours expertly conducted 
Very early registration required for June de 
porture 


ae 2 | é Vo 
a pavel Organization 
Dittman Building, Northfield, Minnesota 
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Marjorie Bachman is teaching home 
economics and family living in the 
Shelbyville high school. 


Huitt Barfoot, superintendent of 
the Gashland school, has resigned to 
continue work on a doctorate degree 
in education at the University of Mis- 
souri. While there Mr. Barfoot will 
teach in the University Laboratory 
school. 


Bentley Bolin, chemistry instructor 
at Ferguson high school, and his stu- 
dent, Eric Zaetsch, were named dele- 
gates to the National Youth Confer- 
ence on the Atom held in Chicago, 
October 20-22. 


T. Gardner Boyd, director of Indus- 
trial Arts in Kansas City, was ap- 
pointed to a _ special Educational 
Testing Service committee to pre- 
pare items for Optional Examinations 
in Industrial Arts Education. 


Charlene Cox of Kansas City is 
teaching typing, literature and jour- 
nalism at Westran high school at 
Huntsville. This is the first year 
that Westran has had a class in 
journalism. 


Pauline Garrett, associate profes- 
sor of home economics education at 
the University, has been elected to 
a two-year term as the Central Re- 
gional Representative to the Home 
Economics Executive Committee for 
Program and Policy in the American 
Vocational Association. 


Elbert Haenssler, physical educa- 
tion instructor at McCluer junior high 
school in the Ferguson-Florissant dis- 
trict, has contributed an article on 
corkball to the “How We Do It Game 
Book.” 


Cecil J. Hogan, superintendent of 
the Wheeling public schools, has re- 
signed because of ill health. His 
teaching career, which extended over 
a 38-year period, included among 
other positions the superintendency 
at Rothville, Leeton, Polo and Cam- 
den. 


D. H. Holloway, a retired principal 
of the Kansas City school system, 
now living in Sun City, Arizona, ex- 
presses his continued interest in the 
MSTA and School & Community by 
sending in his renewal subscription 
for the magazine. 


Ruth Hunt is the new Editor-in- 
Chief of “The American Peoples En- 
cyclopedia.” She is believed to be 
the youngest person (37) and the 
second woman ever to hold the: top 
editorial post with any major en- 
cyclopedia. 


Mildred Leaver of Rolla was one 
of about 50 teachers from over the 
United States who attended the 
classroom teachers’ National Study 
Conference on Teaching as a Pro- 
fession held in Washington, D. C., 
November 25-26. 


Margaret Emerson Logan, a teach- 
er in the Missouri School for the 
Blind, St. Louis, recently was pre- 
sented a citation for meritorious 
service by the Greater St. Louis Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped 
Committee. She has been a member 
of this system since 1949. 


W. A. McFarland, elementary 
school principal at Hillsboro, recently 
won $24,000 in the “Globe-Democrat 
Crossword Quizzer Puzzle Contest.” 


A. R. Meyer, director of elemen- 
tary education and curriculum, In- 
dependence public schools, has been 
appointed dean of instruction at 
Southeast State College, Cape Girar- 
deau. 


Ruth P. Midyette, former secretary 
of the Missouri Press Association and 
former journalist in Kansas City, is 
an English instructor in the Vandalia 
R-I System. 


Frederic N. Miller, Paseo high 
school, Kansas City, was one of 19 
high school counselors from nine 
states who attended General Motors 
Education Relations Section’s eighth 
annual conference for junior and sen- 
ior high school counselors, October 
23-26. 


Lenore Muir, a teacher for many 
years in the Caruthersville schools, 
is now Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation in that system. 


George E. Parrish, formerly teacher 
of agriculture science and mathe- 
matics at Frankford, has joined the 
staff of the Vandalia R-1 high school. 


James Shannon is the new teacher 
of music in the Monett high school. 


Elizabeth Dail Snyder has resigned 
her position at Urich because of ill 
health. She will live in Lowry City. 


Paul Ward, formerly a teacher at 
Kirkwood, has been employed as su- 
pervisor of Special Education for the 
Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation. His territory will include the 
eastern half of the state. 


Wendell Williams is now principal 
and eighth grade teacher at the Elk- 
horn R-VII school near Excelsior 
Springs. 





Make Contributions 
to Bunker Hill 


Contributions to Bunker Hill Ranch 
Resort since the May 1960 issue of 
School and Community are gratefully 
acknowledged as follows: 


Butler C.T.A. $ 10.00 
St. Clair Co. T.A. 10.00 
Shelby Co. T.A. 25.00 
Lincoln Co. T.A. 25.00 
Mountain Grove C.T.A. 50.00 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights 

C.T.A, 25.00 
Hickman Mills Teachers Assn. 50.00 
Cedar Co. T.A. 25.00 
St. Louis District Tea. Assn.. 100.00 
Greene Co. C.T.A. 25.00 
Carthage C.T.A. 25.00 
Columbia C.T.A. 25.00 
Hancock Tea. Assn. 25.00 
Jackson R-2 C.T.A. 25.00 
Sedalia C.T.A. 68.20 
Clara and Nellie Krueger 20.00 
Desloge C.T.A. 10.00 
Cape Girardeau C.T.A. 100.00 


Maryville R-2 Pub. School 
Tea. Assn. 5.00 


Central Mo. Tea. Assn. 500.00 
University City C.T.A. 100.00 
Chaffee C.T.A. 25.00 
No. K. C. Dist. #64 C.T.A. 182.49 
Kirksville C.T.A. 25.00 
Morgan Co. R-2 Tea. Assn. 50.00 
Paris C-4 C.T.A. 25.00 
West Plains C.T.A. 50.00 
Sikeston C.T.A. 25.00 
Mexico C.T.A. 25.00 
R. N. Thomas 10.00 
Clinton C.T.A. 50.00 
Ladue C.T.A. 50.00 
Wellston C.T.A. 20.00 
Mrs. R. L. Davidson, Jr. 10.00 
Henry Co. C.T.A. 10.00 
Leland Womack 5.00 
Nevada C.T.A. 30.00 
Hancock Tea. Assn. in memory 

of Florence Bagnall 25.00 
Daviess Co. T.A. 10.00 
R. E. Howard 10.00 
Linn Co. T.A. 25.00 
Lee’s Summit C.T.A. 25.00 
Liberty C.T.A. 25.00 
Mrs. Vera Glenn 10.00 
Wayne Co. T.A. 25.00 
S. W. Mo. Tea. Assn. 100.00 
Lindbergh C.T.A. 25.00 
Jefferson City C.T.A. 25.00 
Mrs. Grace Desmond 10.00 


Suggest to your Community Teach- 
ers Association that it send a dona- 
tion for Bunker Hill to the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Mo. 
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100% NEA Enrollment 


Here are school systems that have 
reported 100% enrollment in the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The report was compiled by Dr. 
Norman R. Loats, State Director for 
Missouri, 1370 Northumberland, St. 
Louis 37, Missouri, from information 
furnished to him by the Membership 
Division of the NEA. 

Missouri on November 1 had en- 
rolled 13,713 members toward a goal 
of 20,341. 

If you haven’t enrolled in your 
NEA, do so today. Send your enroll- 
ment to the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. Dues $10. 


District Superintendent 
Advance T. L. Noel 
Affton Chas. J. Mesnier 
Ash Grove Victor B. Lowe 
Aurora J. H. Bailey 
Belton Dr. C. F. Yeokum 
Boonville Wm. F. Swain 
Cameron Ray Nelson 


Lewis H. Urner 
Raymond E. Houston 


Carl Junction 
Chillicothe 


Dora Clifford D. Holland 
Eldon Lyle Hensley 
Elsberry H. L. Purdin 
Farmington P. J. Newell, Jr. 


Fredericktown Norval P. Schaefer 
Holland L. N. Kinder 
Hornersville Tom Park 
Houston James E. Holland 
Humansville Edde B. Pope 
Jackson R. O. Hawkins 
Kennett Dr. H. Byron Masterson 


Lebanon Earl R. Whiteaker 
Lexington Roy B. Gerhardt 
Lincoln County Cleo L. Scheer 
Macon Laurence E. Phelps 
Marceline Eldred Sage 
Marshall A. H. Bueker 
Maryville Elmer F. Klein 
Midway T. E. Woodrum 
Miller J. Lee Kreger 
Monett E. E. Camp 
Mt. Vernon Paul Mitchell 
Nevada C. H. Jones, Jr. 
Novinger Rural 

Teachers Chester Purvis 
Owensville Leslie E. Spurgeon 
Perryville K. E. Vance 
Platte City J. Bernard Mitchell 
Pleasant Hope Carl Prier 


Pleasant View Teller M. Kissee 


Potosi E. M. McKee 
Ritenour Wendell Evans 
Riverview Gardens ..E. M. Lemasters 
Rolla B. W. Robinson 
St. Joseph Geo. W. Blackwell 
Sikeston Lynn Twitty 
Slater Ira E. Grubb 


Sweet Springs C. J. Koester 


Thayer O. L. Schuster 
Trenton Sam Rissler 
Warrensburg Rex R. Wyrick 
Wellston Millard M. Halter 


1960 


DECEMBER 


SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Committee as follows: H. Lang Rog- 
ers, Carthage; Mrs. Floyd L. Snyder, 


The Missouri School Board Associa- Independence; Edwin Bihr, Columbia; 
tion at its meeting October 10-11 in and Joe Wiss, Kahoka. 
Columbia, elected officers. Mr. Granneman and Mr. Rogers 
Harry C. Grannemann, Jr., of were appointed delegates to the Na- 
Hazelwood was re-elected president tional Schoo] Board Association Con- 
Other officers are Mrs. H. B. New- vention which will be held at Phila- 
man, vice president, Cape Girardeau, delphia, May 4-6, 1961. Mr. Bihr was 
and the members of the Executive named an alternate. 
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IMAGINE ‘*“~ 


YOUR DELIGHT when the boys and 


girls from your room put on the best entertainment 
of the year. All accomplished with Anderson's 
fascinating new little book of tricks. 


who may have any number of as- 
sistants. The tricks are readily 
learned. When mastered, room 
can give fine magic show. 

Put on show for school assembly, 
PTA or parents’ night or give for 
room. (Aids dexterity and poise.) 


It’s a program in which everyone 
in room participates. There can be 
25 principals and as many others 
as there are can take part and all 
can feel important. 

The entire program is based on 
Anderson’s book called How To BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN. Book gives 
the secrets of 25 tricks. Geared to 
skill of youngsters but baffle and 
amaze everyone. Apportion one 
trick from this book to a person 


To get book described HOW TO BE A 
JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George B. 
Anderson—63 pages, stiff cover; 544x834"; 
black and a color; secrets for 25 tricks 
clearly pictured step by step—send name, 
address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 882, Lafayette, Irdiana 








Driving? 

Big date coming up? 
Or just at home? The lively 
flavor of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and refresh after hours. 

















WANTED: 
Retired Teachers 
for Science—Biology—Chem- 
istry. One English and one 
Social Science, High School or 


Junior College level. The 
school year of 1960-61. 


Laurence C. Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 


RAISE MONEY __.... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 

For ‘no-obligation’ information write: 
STM-1-Mason Candies, Box 549 































Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia and N. Africa \ different trip—for 
he \oung in spirit who don't want to be herded 
rround, Also shorter trips. Budget priced 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia. Box S$ — Pasadena, California 
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NEW LOW ELECTRIC RATES FOR 
——— HOME HEATING] ——— 


MORE THAN HALF-A-MILLION FAMILIES around the 
country use Electricity exclusively to heat their homes. 
NOW—the big news for Kansas City Power & Light 
Company customers is that they, too, may begin 

to enjoy all the many benefits of modern-day 


Flectric Heating at lower cost than ever before. 








Get the new booklet on Electric 
Heating. Learn about the var- 
ious types of Electric Heating 
equipment, estimated operating 
costs and the budget payment 
plan for Electricity used in 
a completely All-Electric home. 
Cail or ask for it at our office. 














ELECTRIC HEATING brings benefits you may never have 


dreamed possible! 


CLEAN . . . No flame, no smoke, no soot; cleaning and redecorating costs 


reduced. 


SAFE . . . As safe as the electric light you read by. 
ECONOMICAL . . . Electric Heating is reasonable in cost; usually cheapest 


to install and maintain. 


HEALTHFUL . . . No flues or vents; steady, even heat; no hot spots, 


“'d areas and drafts. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 








FFA JUDGING TEAMS 
WIN HONORS IN K. C. 


A team of three Future Farmers of 
America from Tipton was awarded 
top prize for meat judging Oct. 15 at 
the National FFA convention in Kan- 
sas City. 

Members of the winning team were 
coached by R. R. Gibson, vocational 
agriculture instructor at Tipton. Team 
members were Gordon Gump, William 
Lee Stahl and Stanley Martin. They 
were awarded a first-place trophy in 
the meats identification contest, and 
each one received a gold emblem 
award. 

A livestock judging team from Mal- 
ta Bend also won honors. Everett 
Kersten won an individual gold em- 
blem award as a member of this team. 
A poultry judging team from Marsh- 
field also won gold emblem awards. 


MUSIC CONFERENCE 
ELEMENTARY WORKSHOP 


The annual convention of the Mis- 
souri Music Educators Assn. Jan. 5, 
6 and 7 at the University of Mis- 
souri will include a workshop for 
elementary classroom teachers. 

The elementary session will be held 
from 9:00 a.m. until noon Satur- 
day, Jan. 7, in the Large Ballroom 
of the Student Union. Registration 
will begin at 8:30 a. m. 

The session is planned to help meet 
the music needs and responsibilities 
of elementary teachers. All music 
teachers and supervisors should en- 
courage their classroom teachers to 
attend. A clinic fee of $1 will be 
charged all teachers attending who 
are not MMEA members. 

Marion S. Egbert, vice president 
and head of Consultant Services of 
the American Music Conference, will 
be guest clinician. He will deal with 
three phases of classroom teaching. 

The first part will be devoted to 
the keyboard experiences program. 
This phase is growing rather rapidly 
in our elementary schools and is a 
departure from the usual demonstra- 
tions. Mr. Egbert will relate this to 
the use of bells and the autoharp 
and emphasize the fact that even 
without a piano in the room, these 
other instruments can be used effec- 
tively. 

Mr. Egbert also is planning a dis- 
cussion of the problems of note- 
reading and part-singing, stressing 
the instrumental approach to sight- 
singing as a logical way of raising 
the percentage of note readers in the 
classroom. 

Another phase will be a rhythm 
band demonstration to show how this 
can be. used effectively to introduce 
good listening habits for music ap- 
preciation. 

The third part of the session will 
be a discussion on the teaching of 
music appreciation, showing how to 
start with children’s interests and 
deVelop into broader listening areas. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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RANDOM HOUSE-SINGER 
ANNOUNCE AFFILIATION 

The L. Wy» Singer Co., Inc., pub- 
lisher of textbooks, has recently affil- 
jiated with Random House. Singer 
will continue to publish under its pres- 
ent name. Among popular Singer 
books are the Prose and Poetry 
Series, Singer Science Series, Mallory 
Mathematics Series and the Enjoying 
English Series. 


GOOD ENGLISH 
FOR CHILDREN 

“The First Two R’s . . . Plus” is 
a definitive statement on the im- 
portance of English in the lives of 
all children. Suggestions are made 
concerning what elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and colleges should 
accomplish in teaching “good” Eng- 
lish. 

The booklet, which stresses qual- 
ity education, is available from the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 508 South Sixth, Champaign, 
Ill. Costs $.10 for 1-10 copies. Less 
in quantity. 


DR. ROY ELLIS 
ANNOUNCES RETIREMENT 

Dr. Roy Ellis, president of South- 
west Missouri State College for the 
past 35 years, has announced his re- 
tirement, effective Aug. 31, 1961. 

Dr. Ellis, who was 72 last March, 
is believed to have held the long- 
est tenure of office of any college 
or university president in the nation. 
He will retain an office on the cam- 
pus and will receive a monthly sti- 
pend from the college. 

Born near Seymour in 1888, Dr. 
Ellis began teaching in southwest 
Missouri schools in 1906. Since Dr. 
Ellis became president in February 
1926, Southwest Missouri State has 
grown from a Teachers’ College with 
an enrollment of 962 to its present 
status as a State College with 3,050 
students. 

No successor has been named for 
Dr. Ellis, but the Board of Regents 
expects to make a selection some 
time during the winter. 


SCHOOL NEWS COVERAGE 
INCREASES IN K. C. 

School news is increasing in im- 
portance in the Kansas City area. 
During the year ended June 30, 1960, 
newspapers in and around Kansas 
City published 131,037 column inches 
concerning education. 

The “Kansas City Star and Times” 
carried 99,605 inches of school] news. 
This was approximately five times the 
amount carried eight years ago. 

Legislation, state and federal aid, 
editorials, art, music and industrial 
arts in the schools, general school 
news, integration, colleges, libraries, 
PTA activities, the Science Fair and 
former students and faculty members 
were among the categories of news 
coverage included in the “Clipping 
Book Report” prepared by the Office 
of Public Information, Kansas City 
Public Schools, Dr. H. Bailey Gardner, 
Director. 
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COLLEGE TRAVEL TOUR 


The Teachers College, Kirksville, is 
offering an all expense tour to Alaska 
June 6-30, 1961, visiting the Canadian 
Rockies, Vancouver, Juneau, White- 
horse, Fairbanks, Anchorage and Se- 











Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 











attle. On the return trip, a stopover 
is optional at Yellowstone. Write G. 
H. Jamison, Kirksville, for details. 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 









return by First Class Mail 


Best possible reprod: 
on finest portrait paper of your 

favorite portrait, snapshot, or negative 
which will be returned unharmed. 

(edd 25¢ if your original is over 5” x 7**). 





Dept. 3! 


PORTRAIT COPY CO... s2e¢ too 











© WALT DISNEY PROOUCTIONS 
Word Rights Revered 


Christmas 


Party!’ You can schedule 


available. 


an extra-special way—with 


confirmation by return mail. 


Swank Motio 
621 No. Skinker Blvd. 


Organization 
Your Name 


Address 


Date wanted 








Program of the finest cartoons, comedies, and short subjects 


These programs run approximately 40 minutes each and the 
rental cost is just $12.50 to $24.00 . . . depending upon your 
selection .. . for the entire program! 


This holiday season, say Merry Christmas to your students in 
To order one or more programs, just drop this handy order blank in the 
mail today. We'll send you a description of the films together with your 


Attn. Ray Swank 
Or Phone Collect PArkview 6-3333 


Number of Christmas Programs wanted 


Movie Party! 


This year do as Mickey suggests . . . “Have a Christmas Movie 


a 16mm sound film Christmas 


a CHRISTMAS MOVIE PARTY! 


n Pictures, Inc. 
St. Louis 30, Mo. 


City State 


Approx. price 
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FOR YOUR N.D.E.A. 
PROGRAM 





HEAD and TORSO MODEL 


designed for today’s teaching 
Life Size © Unbreakable 


Y109P. Simplified Sexless Model. 
Dissectible into 8 parts so that you 
can demonstrate relationships eas- 
ily. 

Reasonable cost. Long-range dura- 
bility. Write for Circular S8. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
Representative: 


CHARLES C. BENSON 
1517 Garden Lane St. Louis 38 











FREE FILM 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A.., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Watch Out for Ollie 

Can America Afford Better Schools? 
Right Angle 

And Gladly Teach 

Crowded Out 

Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
Education 1957 

Not By Chance 

Section Sixteen 

A Desk for Billie 

A State, A People and Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R's 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of America Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 


For Professional Meetings: 


Every Teacher .. . An Active 
Political Citizen 

No Teacher Alone 

The Drop Out 

M.S.T.A. At Work (Slides) 


Bunker Hill Resort (Slides) 


Specify date to be used. Only cost is 
for return postage. Write for list of edu- 
cational recordings and radio programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 














SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 
ELECT GEORGE NEWBOLT 


George Newbolt, principal of Chil- 
licothe high school, was elected pres- 
ident of the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of Missouri at the 26th annual 
principals’ conference Sept. 25-27 in 
Columbia. 

Richard Stauffer of Ladue is vice 
president and Leroy. Amen, Lind- 
bergh, is secretary-treasurer. 


COLUMBIA BULLETIN 


An illustrated 28-page bulletin, 
“Columbia Public Schools 1960,” has 
been prepared to aid patrons in un- 
derstanding the programs of the Co- 
lumbia schools. 

The facts regarding the rapidly ex- 
panding school system in Columbia 
have been presented clearly and ob- 
jectively by members of the adminis- 
trative staff. 





This column, which is a regular 
feature in “School & Community,” 
offers many valuable ideas which 
you will not find elsewhere. 
it carefully for the material you may 
be able to use. The advertisers pre- 
fer to send their material directly 
to you—not to children. Please print 
your name and address clearly. 


4. Literature with information 
about the Mason Protected Fund 
Raising plans for schools and school 
groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 


18. Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fi- 
ber Notes about a 27 minute color 
film, which tells the story of modern 
cotton and explains how the film may 
be secured without cost. (National 
Cotton Council) 


44. Brochure on a different kind 
of tour through Europe and a cor- 
ner of Africa. Describes itinerary 
and gives costs for 20 countries ir 
70 days, summer 1961. (Europe Sum- 
mer Tours) 


78. Maupintour Travel Guide lists 
20 different tours for 1961 with 150 
departure dates to Western Europe, 
Soviet Union, Middle East and 





Check: 





dK] 


Around the World. 56 pages well 


illustrated. (Maupintour) 

79. Catalog of student helps for 
junior and senior high school exam- 
inations. Includes reviews and offi- 
cial aptitude and achievement tests 


with removable answer keys. (YES 
Books) 
80. Student Travel Europe—1961 


includes 40 pre-planned itineraries 
which can be used in organizing a 
student or teacher group. (U. S. 
National Student Association) 

81. The Finest Eye Protection for 
America’s Athletics illustrates the 
important safety features built into 
All American athletic glasses. Shows 
how these glasses are especially de- 
signed to protect athletes during 
competitive play. Folders available 
in quantities. (Benson Optical Co.) 

92. Some Ways to use the Follett 
Beginning-to-Read Picture Diction- 
ary. It offers opportunities for con- 
cept building, for developing word 
recognition, for teaching spelling and 
for stimulating other worthwhile ac- 


tivities. Suitable for use in the pri- 
mary grades. (Follett Publishing 
Company) 


SEND FOR THESE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 


State Teachers Magazines Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 


4. 18. 44. 78. 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City 

Enrollment: Boys 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only 


4c is enclosed for each 


79. 80. 81. 92. 


Grade 


Missouri 


Girls 
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ADMINISTRATORS TO MEET FOLLETT NEW UNIFIED SOCIAL | What To Do For 
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dg gs STUDIES teach basic facts at BULLETIN BOARDS 
1 un- n Administrators and Supervisors 2 F 
e Co- Conference for the Southeast Missouri elementary school level. | eee ee 5 
estes a be .~ — — . - HARRY SOPER, Box 61, Columbia, Mo. | , Robert §. Small 
ex- until 2: p. m, Dec. at Southeas | Book & Magazine Agency 
mbia | Missouri State College in Cape Girar- | | Follett Publishing Company | South Greenfield, Mo 
1 ob- deau. 
1inis- The conference theme, “‘Tomorrow’s ems = = 
High School Today,” will be the sub- 3 lena, Whe caenaoe 
ae ject of an address by Dr. David B. *eUnOPE Bag Retired o é pa represen 
Austin, professor of education, Teach- Form your own student or teacher group going Ti h tative to sell question 
ers College, Columbia University. abrood next summer. As group leader you go eacner end-enewer end review 
waa S$. NATIONAL STUDENT ASS'N | books for all junior high and senior high schoo! 
CONANT REPORTS aqtducational Travel, inc. Dept T a oe ee Tee 
\ ON THE JUNIOR HIGH “ ‘“Gaeaesene | Dept. TT, 6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, New York 
The new report by James B. Con- Se a a 
g ant, “Recommendations for Educa- 
tion in the Junior High School 
Years,” makes 14 basic suggestions 
concerning school life in’ grades sev- 
en, eight and nine. 
well Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained from the Educational Testing 
| for Service, Princeton, New Jersey. Price, 
xam- 50 cents a copy or three copies for $1. 
offi- It will not be sold in bookstores or 
tests on newsstands. 
YES 
1961 SNEA MEMBERSHIP 
cries | SHOWS INCREASE 
ng a Central College’s membership in 
1. S. Student National Education Associa- 
tion shows a marked increase over 
1 for that of last year, according to Dr. 
the Walter R. Schaff, head of the De- EY a 
into partment of Education. sy 
hows This year there are 83 juniors and ae ee 
y de- seniors enrolled in the SNEA com- Be a 
iring pared with 57 at the same time last eS es 
lable year. A S 
Co.) The total enrollment of Central is q ee 
sllett approximately 750. = : BLASTING OFF INTO ORBIT? 
tion- 


Looking for new worlds to conquer is o.k., 
but if you're seeking a better life insurance 
look no further. MSTA's old group plan life in- 


con- | NEVADA HIGH SCHOOL 
word }| WINS NATIONAL AWARD 





3 SS 0, 6 
ite tania 


hea, surance is the finest in this world, or any 
p ac- The Student Councils of the Nevada other. 
pri- junior-senior high school have won a 


hing Parents’ Magazine Youth Group The MSTA plan for members gives: 


Achievement Award for teen-age pub- 
lic service for 1959-60. This is the 
third year they have been granted 
n 


1. Protection for the lowest cost. 


2. Graduated premiums with the lowest cost 
during the beginning years. 
such an award. 


ie 3. Insurance that is easily converted to other 
The certificate of honor cites the 








olicies. 
Student Council’s anti-vandalism 4 
in campaign at Halloween. There are So come back down to earth and fill out 
106 youth groups in 34 states who will the form below for further information. 
y receive the awards this year. 
ty = pen 
ch 
TEACH IN VENEZUELA Pe ee eeasennseoeseeane 
American-type school, Bachelor’s ® 
degree required, Single, 2 yrs. ex- 2 Missouri State Teachers Association 
perience, Travel costs paid. ! Columbia, Missouri 
Openings: : Re ee 
Elementary—Kg—6 \ Please send me a itiona information about 
Junior High—Home Ec., Library, § AA's Old Group Life Insurance Plan for 
Soc. Studies g members. 
Administration ' 
Recruiting in U.S. in March | NAME 
Airmail inquiries to: : 
James Murray, Superintendent t ADDRESS ............. 
Apartado 290 : 
Escuela Bella Vista ' city STATE 
—— Maracaibo, Venezuela ' Pr A S28 SSS ake 
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ASSOCIATION DEVELOPMENT 


Missouri State Teachers Association orqanizec 


MSTA Helped organize NEA 


Reading Circle 
Full-time secretar 
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That All May Know 


From Many Sources the suggestion has come that 
the charts on the Missouri State Teachers Association 
at Work, developed for community teachers associations, 
should be reproduced in School and Community. 

Above is the chart recounting some milestones of 
Association Development. Another in this series pertain- 
ing to Communications is printed on pages 8 and 9 
of this issue. 

Those who have been professional teachers in this 
state for some time have seen these. However, it was 
individuals principally from this group who suggested 
that wider publicity be given to these attractive charts. 

Some who have participated in helping to bring 
about these developments sometimes come too early to 
the conclusion that these are now “old hat.” 

It must be recognized that this year about 4,500 of 
the Missouri school faculty did not teach in this state 


last vear. This tremendous influx of new teachers has 


32 


hirty-four departments, ten district associations, and ten committees 





now been going on at this rate in our state for several 
years, 

Unless we recognize that there are large numbers of 
teachers who have not had a chance to learn about the 
professional accomplishments of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, a gap in their professional knowl- 
edge will occur. 

The members of the Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation who are familiar with its work take great pride in 
its contribution to the welfare of its members and public 
education in particular. 

There are twenty-four of these charts covering as 
many categories of educational development. They are 
produced attractively in two colors and each measures 
11” x 8%," 


boards and displays. New tcochers, future teachers and 


They %re appropriate for use on bulletin 


career teachers will enjoy using tiem. Write your As- 
sociation for a free set today. 

A set of 2” x 2” slides has been prepared and is avail- 
able by loan for use in illustrating a talk about the work 


of the MSTA. 


Everyone should understand that the reproduction oly 


these charts in this and future issues is not done for 
the purpose of boasting but in order that career teachers 
may take increased pride in their professional organiza- 
tion and that new teachers may have a better under- 
standing of how past progress has been accomplished. 
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A message to students inter 


SC 


careers in 


by Dr. A. P. Lien 


Manager of Research and Development, Standard Oil Company, and 
participant in high school career conferences 


Today mankind stands at the 
threshold of the most tremendous 
advances in science and technology 
we have ever seen. The giant strides 
made in the past few years are only 
hints of what is to come. Scientific 
research expenditures in the United 
States are expected to be about 250 
billion dollars over the next 15 
years. The faite and girls in school today will take part in, 
and benefit from, the greatest assault ever made upon the 
unknown. 

However, in order to participate and to lead the way, 
young people will have to meet a great challenge. They must 
have the necessary scholastic background required for scien- 
tific pursuits. Tremendous interest in science is evident at 
high school career conferences in which many Standard Oil 
scientists and engineers have participated. Nevertheless, 
many outstanding students do not have sufficient back- 
ground for undergraduate college study, let alone graduate 
study, in science and medicine. 

A good scientist must begin his studies early. In high 
school or even earlier, he should emphasize mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, and other sciences. English composition 
and speech are particularly important, in view of the great 
need for clear communication of scientific ideas and facts to 
others. These basic courses will equip the young scientist 
for his advanced studies. They also will be extremely valu- 
able to students of the arts, social sciences, and business 
procedures. 

If a student expects to be an active contributor in the 
world of tomorrow, he should lay the foundations of learning 
now. The courses he takes this year will determine his 
eligibility for more-advanced courses in years to come. 


Prints of this message for distribution to interested parents and others can 
be obtained by writing to: Advertising Dept., File ADV-3, Standard Oil 
Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 





the experts have their say! 


MQ uapratine and REGULINE 
by American Desk by American Desk 


And the opinion is unanimous! Tested in use from kindergarten to college, American Desk school 
furniture proves itself on all counts. Let us arrange an on-the-spot demonstration in your school. 
From a complete line, you'll find units designed with you in mind. 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 


BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1015 North Broadway, Pittsburg, Kansas 








